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_advisers. During the life of the Prince Consort the QuEEN 


_ and the warmest friends of the Monarchy felt the most sincere 


‘convulsions which will subvert the established condition of 
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TIE QUEEN. 

.pular attachment to the Queen will be revived by 
an uness which is on all other grounds a subject of 
Natural sympathy conduces, together with the re- 

moval of latent dissatisfaction, to the same result. If the 
testimony ‘f all her successive Ministers may be trusted, Hrr 
Masesty as at all times discharged with conscientious as- 
siduity th heavy official duties of her station; and after some 
yenial and almost laudable mistakes in early youth, she has 
understood better than any predecessor, and better than any 
contemporary European Sovereign, how to maintain absolute 
neutrality between contending parties. There can be no 
doubt that some of her many Ministers must have been more 
personally acceptable to her than others; but it has been left 
to curious gossips to discover her preferences or dislikes, while 
she has always extended equal confidence to her constitutional 


was also the head of society, and the worthy representative of 
national hospitality and splendour. The failure of nerves and 
spirits which has since rendered her unequal to the task was 
long regarded with patient indulgence; butas years passed by, 
unpleasant comments were made on her prolonged retirement, 


regret at a withdrawal which impaired in some degree the 
popularity of the throne. The casual necessity of applying 
in the same Session for grants for two of the QueEen’s child- 
ren gave occasion to some criticism on the partial suspension 
of the functions of Royalty; but the serious indisposition 
which has probably for some time past affected her health 
and strength sufficiently answers the charge of voluntary 
neglect. ‘Che people of England are not children to resent as 
an injury an inconvenience which is at the same time un- 
avoidable and endurable. It is easy to dispense for a time 
with pageantry and display when the deficiency is not attri- 
butable to selfishness or caprice. The decorative portions of 
the State fabric have a use of their own, but the building can 
stand without them. An organic system of government 
ought to work of itself, even in the absence or inaction of its 
nominal head. Neither the late Emperor of the Frencu 
during his reign nor the Presipent of the French Republic 
could afford to be ill. The repeated attacks by which 
Georcr III. was periodically incapacitated produced universal 
compassion, and not the smallest alarm. Some centuries 
earlier it had been deemed a patriotic duty to stand by the 
Crown though it might hang on a bush. 

The Republican Clubs which mischievous agitators have 
founded in some of the great towns at present represent no 
strong popular feeling.. ‘I'he same demagogues, with the same 
knot of followers, reappear in many other shapes; and some 
of their revolutionary projects are to the multitude more at- 
tractive than the proposed abolition of Royalty. Kings and 
Queens are too far removed from social competition to pro- 
voke the envy which attends minor inequalities of rank and 
fortune. In the early part of the great French Revolution 
the King was conventionally supposed to sympathize with the 
people against the privileged orders, and an adroit and un- 
scrupulous Prince in the place of Louis XVI. might perhaps 
have permanently turned the current of opinion in his own 
favour. ‘The agitators of five or six years since habitually 
professed their personal loyalty to the Crown. No Re- 
public will be tried in England except at the expense of 


Society, Amateur Communists who prattle about the expro- 
Priation of landowners, and the destruction of the tyranny 
of capital, have not yet begun to bid for seats in Parliament 
by proposing the dethronement of the QueeN.. Mr. Opcer 


If has kindly offered to postpone his threatened rebellion 


= 


till the next demise of the Crown, and Mr. Butt promises that 
regenerated Ireland shall still acknowledge the Queen when 
the usurpation of an alien Parliament has been abated. 
Among the reasoning classes, if the fervour of ancient loyalty 
has perceptibly cooled, enthusiastic belief in alternative forms 
of government has also been corrected by experience. 
Republics have flourished in different ages and countries, and 
it would at present be absurd, if it were not impossible, to 
establish a monarchy in Switzerland or in the United States 
of America. In most parts of modern Europe, Republicans 
have thought fit to identify themselves with the cause of revo- 
tion and anarchy ; and consequently they are regarded by the 
possessors of property and the friends of order as irrecon- 
cilable enemies of society. The few professed Republicans 
who are to be found in England are also members of the Land 
and Labour League or of similar associations. It might, even 
in the absence of a special Republican organization, have been 
assumed that when rent and wages have been abolished there 
will no longer be a Civil List. 

If the general wish and hope are gratified by the early and 
complete recovery of the Queen, larger allowance will in 
future be made for physical impediments to the full discharge 
of her ceremonial functions. On the other hand, it is not 
improbable that recent discussions and respectful hints may 
exercise a useful influence over Her Masesry’s conduct and 
demeanour. The Queen’s kindly publications, while they 
scarcely pretended to literary merit, proved her desire for the 
sympathy of her subjects; and perhaps she has scarcely ap- 
preciated the disappointment which has been caused by her 
retiring habits. It would in some instances be possible to 
comply with reasonable expectations without personal exertion 
or fatigue. The reception of foreign princes in the Royal 
palaces would remove one plausible ground of complaint, 
although it is easy to understand that even imaginary trouble 
might be distasteful in the beginning of a serious illness. If 
the country were once fully satisfied that all reasonable efforts 
were made, practical failures would be readily excused. A 
mild feeling of remorse, or rather of regret, for involuntary 
injustice will suggest a more lenient interpretation of doubtful 
acts of omission. It is now known that Her Magesty’s last 
departure for Balmoral was accelerated for sufficient reasons, 
as she might perhaps scarcely have been able to undertake the 
journey with prudence at a later period. It would have been 
wholly out of the question that the Queen should prorogue 
Parliament in person. In ordinary life those are fortunate 
who are occasionally worried by too exacting affection. For 
Kings or for private persons the worst fate is not to be 
missed. It would be ungracious and ill-omened to suggest 
as probable the continuance or recurrence of illness; but at 
an age at which men have scarcely passed their prime, 
women are often compelled to husband carefully their re- 
maining health and strength. There may probably for some 
time be sufficient reason for the intermission of public appear- 
ances and of courtly solemnities. There is happily no 
ground for apprehending any impediment to the. transaction 
of public business. In all formal proceedings, as ceremonies 
are only valuable as symbols, the will may be taken for the 
deed. In the well-known story the King who affected 
contempt for forms was reminded that he was himself but 2. 
form ; but compulsory abstinence from display is compatible 
with a due regard to custom. 

It is difficult to discuss even public affairs which are con- 
nected with family relations without reluctance and embarrass- 
ment; but the condition of Kings can never be absolutely 
private, and the country has an interest in everything which 
concerns the Crown. It has often been suggested thiat 
functions which have for any reason become distasteful might 
be advantageously dovelvel' on the Queen’s natural repre- 
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sentative and destined successor. The Prince of Waters 
performs with assiduity the unexciting duty of presiding at 
public dinners, where he has made himself by practice one of 
the best of conventional speakers. If he devotes the greater 
part of his time to amusements, it ought to be remembered 
that the Constitution or eustom has left him little else to do. 
Invidious comparisons with German Prinees who have com- 
manded great armies in battle are as unjust as they are 
obvious. England in modern times fights no battles; and 
even in more warlike times, tradition prevented the heir to the 
Crown from holding high military command. With a praise- 


worthy desire for ostensible or real employment, the Prixcz | 


is now at the head of a cavalry brigade, and he may per- 
haps take the opportunity of studying the rudiments of the 
art of war. If he were entrusted with the maintenance 
of the outward splendour of Royalty, he would have a 
motive for a certain kind of exertion, and there is no reason 
why he should not also receive an introduction to public 


business. If the Prince Consort had survived, he would , 
have strenuously disapproved of a life of compulsory idleness | 


for his sons. If the Prince of Wars survives the QuEEN, he 
will, in spite of the Opczrs, be called upon to take a part in 
great public affairs; and it is not his fault that he has not 
already begun an apprenticeship which would perhaps have 


superseded the necessity of pigeon-shooting. It is perhaps | 


scarcely desirable that a King of England should be a hero or 
aman of genius; but there is abundant room for the exercise 


on the throne of tact, of prudence, and of devotion to the | 


public interest. The young and spirited Prince who has 
lately become King of Spain is at present actively employed 


in canvassing for the position which an English King inherits. | 


Much less effort would be required to recover the popularity 


which deservedly attended the QuzEN in the earlier part of 


her reign. 


THE EVACUATION TREATY. 


M THIERS had no difficulty in justifying the course he 
e has taken in the pending negotiation with Germany. 
The arguments used against the proposed Convention were 
mainly two—first, that the evacuation of the departments 
might be obtained without any sacrifice of Customs duties, 
and secondly, that even if they remained in the hands of the 
foreigner a few months longer, a commercial injury would 
be inflicted on Germany which would more than compensate 
a patriotic Frenchman for the temporary humiliation. The 
chance of bringing about a commercial crisis in Germany by 
flooding her markets with the products of Alsace was too 
remote to allow of this latter argument making much im- 
pression on the Assembly, and the Presipent of the Republic 
thought it safe to pass it over in his speech. The possibility 
of obtaining the evacuation of the six departments by the 
simple process of an immediate payment of the fourth half- 


milliard was disposed of by a reference to the precise terms of | 


the Treaty of Frankfort. Under this treaty the indemnity is 
to be paid in the chief commercial cities of Germany. Actual 


transport of so large a sum either in money or goods being | 


impossible, the debt has had to be discharged by means of 
bills. There is a limit beyond which transactions of this 
kind cannot be pressed without injury to the credit of 
a country, and this limit, M. Tuiers says, has been 
already reached. ‘To raise the money would not have been 
difficult. The honesty and the wealth of France were too 
well known to capitalists to leave any doubt on that score. 
But to pay it over when raised was less easy, and for this 
reason M. Tuzers had lent a willing ear to the suggestion that 
the German Government would evacuate the six departments 
before the payment of the fourth ‘half-milliard, on condition 
of some concessions being made to the temporary needs of the 
veded provinces. 


The point in M. Turers’s speech which did most perhaps to 
carry the Assembly with him was his demonstration that the 
injury inflicted on French manufactures would not after all be 
very serious. Rouen had borne the competition of Alsace for 
a good many years; could she not bear it for eighteen months 
longer? Even for this eighteen months she would not be 
without some shreds of protection. For one-third of the time 
a quarter, and for two-thirds of the time half, the ordinary 
duties would be levied on goods entering France from Alsace. 
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to nothing less. * His whole tone was that of a man who wantg 
to persuade his hearers not to pluck the pear before it js Tipe, 
| Nothing that has happened since the conclusion of peace re. 
flects so little credit on the French Assembly as the necessj 
| under which M. Turers found himself of resorting to this line 
of argument. What has become of all the professions of 
undying affection for the severed provinces, of undying hate 
for the brutal conquerors who have torn them from the 
| of France, which formed the staple of French oratory six 
months ago? ‘They have yielded their place to arguments 
which imply—when they do not avow—that in comparison 
with trade profits the interests of Alsace and Lorraine are not 
/worth consideration. Even M. Turers himself cannot be 
exonerated from blame on this head. He had been besieged 
he told the Assembly, with representations from the Alsatians 
in favour of making no change in the commercial relations 
between them and France. But to all of them his answers 
had been, “ You are Frenchmen no longer, and to-day m 
“whole care must be given to those who are Frenchmen 
* still.” Nor, even to secure the evacuation of six departments 
| would M. Turers have granted as long a grace to Alsatian 
industry as it was at first attempted to wring from him, Qn 
this point he was immovable. Better that Germany should 
still keep her hand upon the richest provinces of France than 
that the produce of Alsace should pay no duty for six years, 
After all, therefore, the difierence between the PResiDent of the 
Republic and the minority of extreme Protectionists is only 
one of degree. M. Tuters tried, it is true, to lift it into some- 
thing higher. To prefer a foreign occupation to Free-trade 
for six years he treated as the plain duty of a French patriot, 
To preter a foreign occupation to Free-trade for six months 
would be an impiety. ‘To outside observers the distinction of 
principle between the two states of mind is imperceptible. In 
both cases the honour of France is weighed against a supposed 
commercial advantage. M. Turers is willing to pay a higher 
price for evacuation than the cotton-spinners like to give; but 
he estimates the value of it in precisely the same coin, 
They think the deliverance of six departments too dearly 
bought at the sacrifice of even a few months’ protection. 
He calls this an impiety ; but he proclaims in the same breath 
that he himself would think the deliverance of six depart- 
ments too dearly bought at the sacrifice of a few years of pro- 
tection. 

There are three classes of persons who are entitled to look 
with some indignation on the tone of the Presipent and the 
Assembly in this business. First of all there are the inha- 
bitants of the departments now on the eve of being evacuated. 
They have secured, no doubt, the departure of the German 
troops, but they have been frankly told that, in the view of a 
minority in the Assembly, this deliverance was not worth even 
a short suspension of protective duties, while in the view of 
the Presiwent of the Republic it would not have been worth 
a long suspension of them. French industry is so valuable in 
the eyes of the Government that it is right to foster it even 
when fostering it involves the subjection of six departments 
to foreign occupation. If the Communists want a point for 
their denunciations of capitalists and merchants, here is one 
ready to their hand. What can show more clearly the degrad- 
| ing influence of wealth than the fact that the possession of it 
_ leads men to put up with the humiliation of France rather 
than surrender a fraction of their ill-gotten profits? There is 
| a fatality attending on the French bourgeoisie that leads them 
from time to time to justify to the letter the accusations 
levelled at them by the proletariat. In the next place, 
_the inhabitants of the ceded provinces will be rudely made 

alive to the hollowness of the French declaration that they 
, would always be held as brothers. A kinsman who is 
, treated as a suspicious stranger the moment the street- 
| door has been accidentally shut upon him may be pardoned 
| if he begins to question with himself whether he has much 

to gain by re-entering the house. So far as the interests 

of the Alsatians are concerned, they have found more con- 
| sideration from their conquerors than from the country to 
| which they have clung with so much passion. Germany 
_ could spare a thought for the suffering that would ensue from 
‘their accustomed markets being suddenly closed to them. 
France had to be bribed to accord them even the little respite 
| they have obtained, and the Presipent of the Republic goes 
| out of his way to declare that not even for a bribe would he 
| have given them the respite they first asked. Europe per- 


The Norman cotton-spinners will not reap the full benefit of | haps may congratulate herself that M. Turers has shown n0 
desire to keep alive any commercial sympathy between France 
and the territory she has lost. Any diminution of the desire 
of Alsace and Lorraine to become French once more that may 
ensue from this concession isso much scored to the chances of 
peace. The third sufferer by the Protectionist fervour which 


the fortunate defeat which has placed a custom-house between 
them and Mulhouse before 1873, but considering that until 
lately they saw no prospect of ever enjoying this blessing, 
they ought not to complain of the delay. M. ‘[urers’s reason- 
ing was not cast in this axact form, but in substance it came 
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qnimates the Government and the Assembly is the French 
consumer. French railways will no longer be able to buy their 
rails on the Moselle or their rolling stock at Mulhouse. French 
weavers will no longer have Alsace to look to for their cotton. 
French exporters of all kinds will have whole classes of goods 
withdrawn from the list of the products they have to offer in 
exchange for those of other countries. One or two interested 
trades, and a Presipent who glories in being something more 
than a Protectionist for the nonce, have shaped the policy of 
the country, and sacrificed the real welfare of the whole 
nation to the imaginary welfare of a part of it. Even M. 
Tuiers’s eloquence could not persuade the Commission to 
report the Convention to the Assembly in the terms in which 
it had been first drawn up. They were determined to extort 
more reciprocity from Germany than Germany was willing to 
concede. There is little probability, however, that this dis- 
agreement will interfere with the ultimate ratification of the 
Treaty. M. TxHers will no doubt consent to a substantial 
restoration of the original terms, and Prince Bismark will 
hardly refuse to allow such formal alterations as will enable 
M. Tuters to keep himself right with the Assembly. 


RAILWAY AMALGAMATION. 


HAT amalgamations are often beneficial to railway 

shareholders is absolutely certain ; but the advantages of 
competition to freighters and passengers are not less clearly 
understood by manufacturers and traders. The Boards of the 
London and North-Western Company and of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire include men of much sagacity and experience ; 
and as itmay be presumed that they have estimated accurately 
the comparative value of their respective undertakings, it is 
clear that the proprietors have no immediate loss to apprehend. 
The only danger which they will incur by the transaction is 
the additional pretext which great amalgamations afford for 
the future appropriation of railways by the State; and the 
Directors probably consider that a comparatively remote con- 
tingency will not affect the present market price of shares. 
In some respects those who use the united railways may 
pethaps be gainers by the identification of interests which 
have hitherto been distinct. There will be through booking 
over more than two thousand miles of railway, and trains 
which have in some instances run independently of one 
another will, as far as possible, be timed to coincide. There 
is no reason to expect that rates and fares will in any 
ase be diminished, or that the speed of transit will 
be increased. Within its own district the amalgamated 
Company will administer its monopoly with an exclusive 
regard to its own advantage; and, fortunately for its 
subjects, it will still be in several directions checked and 
stimulated by competition which will still remain external. 
The Lancashire and Yorkshire Company will obtain a through 
route of its own to London and to Scotland, and eulogists of 
the policy of Directors will probably assume that the public 
interest will be promoted by a measure which seems to 
facilitate the transmission of traffic. The inhabitants of Lan- 
cashire and of the West Riding are acute enough to per- 
ceive that the improvement consists in depriving them of 
one of the two strings to their bow. At present the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company has the choice of the Midland, 
of the Great Northern, or of the London and North-Western 
route to London; and to the North, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire line meets at Preston the Lancaster and Carlisle 
line of the London and North-Western, and near its Southern 
extremity the Midland line from Settle to Carlisle, which 
will shortly be opened. The London and North-Western 
acts in concert with the Caledonian, while the Midland 
cultivates friendly relations with the North British. The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire district had consequently the 
free choice of communication with both the great Scottish 
systems; but if the amalgamation proceeds, the customers of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire will be confined to one opening 
in either direction as certainly as if they were by law adscripti 
vie ferrate, 

Sir Epwarp Watkin, with a view to the interest of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Company, of which 
he is Chairman, insists on the expediency of providing for 
compulsory exchange of traflic among all the railways in the 

gdom. ‘There can be no doubt that the system of through 
booking of passengers and of the timing of trains admits of 
much improvement; but no railway manager or director 
knows better than Sir Epwanp WATKIN that compulsory 
through booking of goods would imply the adjustment of rates 
by some external authority. It might perhaps suit the purpose 


of the Sheffield Company to confer on an arbitrator the power 
of fixing the rates over the main lines of the Great Northern 
and Midland; but the transactions of the great Companies 
would be seriously hampered by foreign interference. It is 
hardly worth while to discuss the sincerity of a Railway Chair- 
man in his professions of anxiety for the public convenience ; 
but frequenters of the less favoured sections of the South- 
Eastern Railway fully appreciate Sir Epwarp Warkin’s 
disinterested enthusiasm. To competitive points which are 
also reached by the London, Chatham, and Dover line the 
service is satisfactory, and the rates are comparatively mode- 
rate. In parts of Kent where there is no competition Sir 
E. Watkin and his colleagues exact from first-class pas- 
sengers threepence a mile for nearly the slowest and worst 
accommodation in the kingdom. ‘The territory of a single 
Company naturally enjoys all the facilities for traffic which 
Sir Epwarp Warkin would enforce on independent systems; 
yet cheapness and speed are never effectually ensured except 
by the competition which it is proposed to render difficult or 
impossible. Mr. CarpwE.t’s Committee of 1853 affirmed the 
sound proposition that longitudinal amalgamation is often 
desirable, while the presumption is against the amalgamation 
of competing lines. The Great Northern and the North- 
Eastern work the East Coast Scotch traffic in perfect harmony; 
and at present it matters little to travellers whether they are 
or are not formally amalgamated. If the Great Eastern Com- 
pany at any time succeeds in establishing a connexion with 
the North-Eastern system, its proprietors will have a legiti- 
mate interest in opposing a Great Northern and North-Eastern 
amalgamation. ‘The union of parallel railways in the great 
majority of cases is followed by diminished accommodation. 


It has been hastily assumed that the North-Western amal- 
gamation, which requires the sanction of Parliament, is already 
complete. There is nothing to prevent two Railway Boards 
from putting their earnings in a joint purse, or from arranging 
with one another the times of trains and the rates and fares of 
traffic; but such an agreement has no legal validity ; and ex- 
perience shows that, it it is not confirmed by Parliament, it is 
sooner or later dissolved. The shareholders of either Company 
have at any time a right to object to the discharge of obliga- 
tions which circumstances may render onerous. Until the 
amalgamation is sanctioned by Parliament, its continuance 
depends on the maintenance of the existing ratio between the 
respective earnings of the Companies, and on many other con- 
tingencies; and in the meantime it is the interest and the 
duty of both the Boards to develop to the utmost their own 
proper traftic, because their earnings will necessarily form the 
basis of a final adjustment, and also because it is prudent to 
provide for a possible separation. The difference between a 
dissoluble engagement and a marriage is so well understood 
by those who are interested in railways, that the London and 
North-Western and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies 
will be almost compelled to promote an Amalgamation 
Bill in the ensuing Session; and it may be confidently 
predicted that they will either encounter formidable re- 
sistance, or be compelled to buy off opposition by concessions 
which may perhaps render their bargain disadvantage- 
ous. The movement which has commenced in Liverpool 
will assuredly extend over the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire; and the neighbouring Companies 
will either oppose the measure absolutely or insist on large 
securities for their protection. When some years since the 
North British Company annexed the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and when the Caledonian was successively amalgamated with 
the Scottish Central and the Scottish North-Eastern, all the 
adjacent Companies and the English Companies which con- 
veyed the Scotch traffic to the South secured, as conditions of 
the Bills, large running powers and facilities which would 
scarcely be palatable in a similar case to the London and 
North-Western. Sir Epwarp Warkin refused to accept a 
Bill for amalgamation with the Brighton Company, which he 
had promoted on behalf of the South-Eastern, because clauses 
were introduced for the reduction of the maximum fares on 
the South-Eastern system. The letter of a railway Secretary to 
the papers which announces an intended amalgamation is only 
the first step in the process. 

In the panic which followed the disasters of 1866 the 
Midland shareholders urged their directors to abandon the 
line which had been authorised from Settle to Carlisle. The 
Bill was accordingly introduced, but it was rejected by a 
Parliamentary Committee on the opposition of the North 
British and of the Lancashire and Yorkshire. Both Com- 
panies contended with much force that if the whole of the 
West Coast Scotch traffic was worked over the Lancashire and 
Carlisle line by the Midland and the London and North-Western 
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as joint owners, the advantage of an independent access from 
the Southern and Midland districts to Carlisle would no longer 
be secured, The Lancashire and Yorkshire Companies under 
the amalgamation will in no instance send traffic over the 
Midland line, which has been constructed, in part at their in- 
stigation, at an expense of two millions. It will be diflicult 
to distinguish the conditions of 1868 from those of 1871; 
and the North British Company will have no difficulty in 
showing that the exclusion of their traffic from the London 
and North-Western system is likely to be extended to all 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire lines. There can be no 
doubt that all these considerations have been present to the 
minds of the two Boards during their recent negotiations; 
nor is it improbable that some efforts may have been 
made to obviate the opposition of neighbouring Companies. 
The Midland, the Sheflicld, and the Great Northern Com- 
panies are joint owners of a separate access to Liverpool, 
and some or al! of them compete with the parties to the 
amalgamation in all the great manufacturing towns. It might 
perhaps be possible by, ceftain concessions to reconcile all 
railway interests in the North of England; but unfortunately 
the alliance will become more objectionable to customers in 
proportion to its extent and complexity. It is impossible for 
those who have not access to the secrets of the different 
Boards to form a positive judgment on the measures which they 
have adopted. Some amalgamations are justifiable and use- 
ful; and in other cases, which cannot be classed under any 
general head, it is highly desirable to maintain and encourage 
competition. It may be confidently asserted that nearly all 
the judgments which have been hitherto published are at 
present premature, though some of them may ultimately 
prove accurate. It is highly probable that, if the amalgama- 
tion is sanctioned, the example of the London and North- 
Western and the Lancashire and Yorkshire will be followed 
by other great Companies. For the present it would be rash 
to assume that the combined Boards have taken into account 
any element of the question except the pecuniary interest of 
their proprietors. 


THE LIMERICK ELECTION. 


R. BUTT has been elected for Limerick, as from the 

first it was certain he would be if his candidateship was, 

as racing men say, really meant. When it appeared that it 
was not a delusive entry, he was allowed to walk over the 
course. He was returned unopposed, and the proceedings at 
the nomination are described as “ devoid of excitement” and 
“ unusually tame.” His supporters would have preferred a 
contest in which they should have been more actively victo- 
rious, and had made arrangements for a grand procession of 
the trades with flags and emblems, which they no doubt hoped 
would be interfered with by the police or by the partisans of 
an opposition candidate. In this fond anticipation they 
were disappointed, and we are afraid that they have been 
deprived of half the pleasure of electing Mr. Burr in conse- 
quence of the abject conduct of their opponents. As no 
enemy appeared on the ground the procession was abandoned. 
It is a highly significant circumstance that the reputed 
leader of the Nationalist movement should have thus been 
chosen to represent Limerick in the House of Commons 
without a single dissentient voice, but its significance is 
perhaps apt to be mistaken. The supporters of Mr. Burt, 
who are sorry that the loyal portion of the inhabitants, 
or at least some of them, did not come out against them, 
show a more correct appreciation of the situation than those 
who imagine that Mr. Burt’s unopposed return is a proof of 
the unanimous consent with which the doctrine of Home Rule 
is received in Ireland. It is quite certain that if the repeal of 
the Union had been seriously accepted as the issue set before 
the electors, the election would not have passed off without a 
strenuous and violent conflict. The utter hopelessness ana 
impracticability of the programme which Mr. Burt is supposed 
to represent explains, if it does not excuse, his unresisted 
return. The policy of the Government has not secured the 
enthusiastic support of any party in Irelanc. The Orange- 
men, who are opposed to Home Rule because they are 
aware that whatever shape it might assume it could not 
be identified with Protestant ascendency in a Catholic 
country, still resent the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, which they regard as the natural bulwark against 
the encroachments of the priesthood. On the other hand, 
the Catholics, while grateful for the overthrow of the Pro- 
testant Establishment, cannot acquiesce in the principle of 
religious equality. The priests, if they could have dared to 


be outspoken, would have preferred levelling up to levell} 
down. It is the essential principle of their creed that the 
State is bound actively to support the Church, and their op} 
objection to the establishment of the Trish Church was he 
it was the wrong Church which was established. They stil] 
hope that the true and only Church may come to its own, and 
they are endeavouring to secure the lead in the Home Rule 
agitation, partly because they are afraid of the rivalry of 
the Fenians, but also because they imagine that an acknow. 
ledgment of the exclusive right of a majority of the Trish 
people in Ireland to regulate the affairs of that countr 
would confirm their own predominance. The shrewd leaders 
of the Romish party are quite aware that if Ireland 
were absolutely cut adrift from Great Britain they 
would have a hard battle to maintain even their present 
footing there; but they are encouraged by Mr. Grap- 
stonE’s candid confession of the influence of Fenian turby- 
lence in determining his policy to expect that a similar 
demonstration on their part will enable them to obtain a 
firmer grasp of the official organization of the country, and the 
absolute control of the education of the people. 


It is unfortunate that the Irish, like the French, should, on 
the one hand, hold themselves not bound to respect any law 
to which they do not give their individual consent, and that 
they should, on the other hand, consider it to be especially and 
exclusively the business of the State to take care of law and 
order, and to provide for the safety of the community against 
revolutionary projects. A roguish sense of humour has 
perhaps a good deal to do with the attitude which the peace- 
able and respectable portion of Irish society has chosen to 
assume towards the Imperial Government. These people do 
not desire that any serious mischief should be done to the 
Government, and would be greatly alarmed if they believed 
that there was the slightest chance of the Fenians and Home 
Rule people winning the day. But meanwhile it isa good 
bit of sport, they think, to see the Government baited by the 
agitators, and it will be time enough for them to interfere on 
behalf of the Government and themselves when there is a 
prospect of the revolutionists establishing themselves as a 
real power in the country. For the present, therefore, they 
make a ring as neutral spectators round the combatants who 
are pitted against each other, and enjoy the fun. As far as the 
better sort of people in Ireland are concerned, those who value 
domestic peace, and have property to lose, this kind of fun 
| bears a close resemblance to that involved in their countryman’s 
| bet with a fellow bricklayer that he could not carry him up 
| a tall ladder on his hod without letting him fall. They are 
| placing themselves in an exceedingly dangerous position, and 
if disaster befals they will suffer first, and more than any one 
else. Old associations have still apparently an influence on 
the excitable population of Limerick, and Mr. Burt's vapour- 
ing rhetoric is accepted as the best substitute now to be 
had for the stimulating and racy eloquence of the great 
agitator. What O’Connext failed to do with the famine 
at his back, and a people maddened with physical suffer- 
ing and a strong sense of real or fancied wrongs, is not 
likely to be achieved by Mr. Burr now that the Irish Church 
has been disestablished, that the grievances of the land laws 
have been adjusted, and that the material progress of the 
country is steadily and substantially advancing. The danger 
of Irish sedition has always lain, not so much in the active 
elements of sedition as in the inflammable atmosphere into 
which the match was thrust, and the danger is now diminished 
in proportion as the atmosphere has been cleared and 
purified. 


Mr. Butt, for reasons which were well understood, and 
which probably excited the admiring sympathy of the popu- 
lace, was not present at his own triumph. His son returned 
thanks to the electors, and any deficiency of blustering elo- 
quence on the part of Mr. Burr’s immediate friends was sup- 
plied by Father Quarp, who is described as a Nationalist of 
the most pronounced type. The reverend gentleman declared 
that the people were determined to seek their rights peace- 
fully and constitutionally, if allowed to do so, but by force if 
it were necessary. If Mr. Quaip includes among the rights of 
the people the right to repudiate their connexion with the 
British Empire, then it is quite certain that this is a right 
which they will not be able to seek in a constitutional 
manner, and which they will have to vindicate by forcg. 
The administration of Ireland is of course subject 
criticism, but the union of that country with Great Britain 
is not an open question; and it is as well that this should 
be distinctly understood. It is true that Mr. Burr will be 
less mischievous in the House of Commons, endeavouring 
to convince that assembly of the expediency of leaving 
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freland to set up for herself as a separate State, than in 
jnflaming Irish mobs with vague seditious rhetoric. Mr. 
Burr is certain to obtain a due hearing for any proposal 
he may have to make; but practically the separation of 
the sister island does not admit of discussion, and it is to 
be hoped that, if the question is raised, the Government will 
take care to express itself ina manner which will not leave 
oom for any misconception. Ata previous meeting Father 
Quaip predicted that the drones now representing Ireland in 
the British Parliament would soon be got rid of; but the 
drones might as well be left where they are, seeing that it is 
ot a reform in the representation, but a revolutionary 
withdrawal from the Union, which is aimed at. If Home 
Rule means merely an extension of local administration 
in regard to Private Bills and such matters, there will 
be found to be every disposition to consider these pro- 

in a conciliatory and wunprejudiced manner, as long 
as they are advanced on their own account, and not as 
the first steps in a course of revolution. If Mr. Burt 
and his friends were sincere in their desire to promote these 
reforms, and to secure the release of the Fenian prisoners 
who are still in captivity, they would be careful not to mix up 
such demands with wild proposals for the establishment of 
Ireland as an independent Republic. Mr. Burr disclaims 
any desire to disturb either the prerogatives of the Crown or 
the principles of the Constitution, but he omits to explain 
how he would reconcile the maintenance of those prerogatives 
and principles with any project of Home Rule. It is difficult 
to see how the Repealers can imagine that they have greatly 
advanced their cause by sending another Nationalist to repre- 
sent them in a Parliament whose authority they repudiate. 
There is nothing in the election of Mr. Butr, Mr. Martin, or 
Mr. Smyta which renders them more representative of the 
people of Ireland than any other Irish members. Even 
assuming that they were entitled to speak for the whole of the 
tonstituencies by whom they have been returned, they would 
still be confronted by a large majority of Irish members, 
representing the greater part of the nation, and utterly opposed 
to their designs. Mr. Butt’s seconder at Limerick admitted 
that the Orangemen were opposed to the Nationalists, and it 
is certain that even if the British Parliament could be con- 
ceived to be so weak and culpable as to consent to hand 
over Ireland to the Home Rule people, the new Government 
at Dublin would find one-half of the country arrayed against 
it, and would have to commence its reign with a civil war. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


7 opening of the so-called Mont Cenis tunnel—properly 
speaking, it should be called the Mont Frejus tunnel, for 
that is the mountain through which it passes—has naturally 
been celebrated by a series of banquets and other festivities 
at which the representatives of France and Italy have delivered 
the usual gushing speeches aa ga to such occasions, pro- 
claiming the intense mutual affection of the two countries, and 
rejoicing over the “new bond of friendship between sister 
“nations.” Whatever may be the political designs of France 
or the apprehensions of Italy, this was obviously not the time 
to = er of them. Rhapsodies about pledges of peace and 
bonds of friendships are discounted in these days at their true 
value. It may be very well to call this a “ tunnel of peace ” in 
after-dinner talk, but Italian statesmen are not so foolish as to 
Propose to disband or reduce their army because Turin has 
been placed in direct railway communication with Paris, and 
4 French army has now a chance of getting easily and quickly 
through the Alps, instead of having to march tediously and pain- 
fully over them. The tunnel may not remove all possibility ofa 
hostile collision between the two countries, but it is undoubtedly 
& genuine triumph of resolute enterprise and engineering 
skill. ‘The Italians have every reason to be proud of their 
Work, and Europe should be grateful to them for having ac- 
mplished it. It will be a convenience for travellers and a 
great advantage to comimercé, and these are important results, 
even if they do not exactly constitute an “apotheosis of labour 
“and virtue.” The Mont Cenis tunnel was one of the ideas 
of Cavour, who desired to provide for a closer and more 
union between the two branches of the little Sardi- 

nian kingdom. The project was favoured by the Emperor 
APOLEON, who had perhaps already cast a covetous eye 
on Savoy, and who was anxious that the main channel of 
communication between Italy and the rest of the Continent 
should be through France. He also hoped that the com- 
thand of this line, which he never doubted would remain 


with France, would enable him ‘more completely to hold 
the Italians in subjection, and make Italy ‘practically a 
French province, as his uncle had planned. tne construction 
of the tunnel had hardly commenced when Cavour found 
himself compelled to surrender Savoy in order to sectire a 
larger prize; but the Italians did not desist from their ‘tinder- 
taking, which, after fourteen years of patient, persistent 
labour, they have now accomplished. The first operations 
were begun on the 15th of August, 1857, at each end of the 
proposed excavation—at Bardonecchia on the Italian, and 
Fourneaux on the French, side of Mont Frejus, through the 
heart of which the tunnel was to be carried. Mont Cenis, 
though it gives its name to the tunnel, is sothe fifteen miles 
further west. . At first the work was done by hand, but in 
1861 machinery was introduced. Some of the descriptions 
which have appeared convey the impression that the mountain 
has been actually bored through by perforatitig machines; but 
this is.a delusion. The perforating machines, the tiotive 
power of which was supplied by compressed air produced by 
hydraulic pressure from the mountain ‘streams, were used 
only for piercing holes in the rock for the insertion of charges 
of gunpowder. The actual excavations were carried on in 
the usual way by blasting. The average rate of progress 
was little more than nine feet a day, and on the 
15th of July last year it was found that some 15,000 
feet had been cut through on the north side, and 22,000 
feet on the south, with about 2,000 feet of solid rock 
between. On the 7th of November one of the chief engineers, 
when going his rounds on the north side, fancied he heard 
through the rocks the sound of an explosion at the other end. 
He ascertained that there had actually been an explosion at 
the hour when he heard the report, and day by day the 
sounds became louder and more distinct. ‘‘ At the beginning 
“of December,” writes M. Ganest, “we heard quite clearly 
“ the blows of the perforators against the rocks. Then we 
“ vaguely heard the sound of voices, For three days and 
“ three nights engineers, foremen, and heads of gangs never 
“ Jeft the tunnel. We could neither eat nor sleep; every one 
“ was ina fever. At length, on the morning of the 26th of 
“ December, the rock fell in near the roof. The breath was 
“ made, and we could see each other and shake hands. The 
“ same evening the hole was clear—the last obstacle—and the 
“ mountain was pierced; our work was done. The two axes 
“met almost exactly; there was barely half-a-yard error. 


| “The level on our side was only 60 centimetres (less than 


“ three-quarters of a yard) too high.” 

There is a familiar passage in a well-known poem in which 
two lovers starting from different points, in the hope of meet- 
ing, miss each other for ever by following different sides of a 
divided stream. The engineers of the Mont Cenis tunnel 
dreaded a similar catastrophe. It was possible that by some 
mistake in their calculations the two ends of the tunnel might 
fail tomeet. It isa proof of the care and skill with which 
the work was executed that after so many years of separate 
labour the excavations should have been carried out with 
such almost exact precision that the one cutting is only some 
two feet higher than the other. On thé 14th instant the 
first train passed through the seven and a half miles of tunnel 
from Bardonecchia to Modane in forty minutes; on the. 18th 
the same distance was traversed in twenty minutes. There 
is some conflict of evidence as to the ventilation of the tunnel. 
Some Correspondents assert that the windows of the carriages 
were kept open all the way and that no inconvenience was ex- 
perienced from the smoke and vapour. Another complains of 
the hot suffocating smoke and steam against which even closed 
windows afforded no protection. In certain states of the 
atmosphere it is probable that this disagreeable effect will 
always be produced unless smoke-consuming engines are 


) introduced. 


Notwithstanding the enthusiastic speeches of M. Lerranc 
and M. Remusat, the Mont Cenis Railway appears to be coldly, 
if not unfavourably, regarded in France. The political 
schemes which were based on this enterprise have been con- 
founded by the alteration which has taken place in the relative 
positions of France and Italy. The latter is now a united 
nation, witha German alliance at its back, and the Mont Cenis 
route on the one side will soon be balanced by the St. Gothard 
route on the other. A “distinguished English scholar,” in- 
spired by the {festivities at Bardonecchia, composed what he 
calls an “epigram” for the occasion, in which he describes 
M. Tuiers ogling the Pope through the tunnel, and advises 
Italia to stop the holes, lest the gaze of “ such weird eyes should 
“ see her end her days.” The literary style of this foolish 
composition is on a level with its bad taste. It is only by a 
surprise that the French could use the tunnel for a hostile 
B2 
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; for nothing could apparently be easier than for 
the Italians to block up the narrow passage; and in any 
case, access to Italy will soon be as easy and rapid for Prussian 
allies as for French invaders. If it were true that intimate com- 
mercial relations were a genuine guarantee of peace, the new 
tunnel would no doubt ensure the fulfilment of the fond hopes 
of perpetual amity which were expressed at the recent banquets. 
But the experience of the late war has dispelled these pleasant 
illusions. The growing material prosperity of Italy will be a 
bitter pill for France, more especially as it is to some extent ob- 
tained at the cost of the latter. Brindisi is supplanting Marseilles, 
and it is probable that Italy, with her double routes into 
France and Germany, will derive a greater advantage from 
the Suez Canal than the country of M. pe Lesseps. Savoy 
appears to be firmly bound to France, but it has been observed 
that an Italian Minister, referring to the physical connexion 
which has been established between Savoy and Piedmont, spoke 
of them as “ now disjoined by political necessities one from the 
“ other, perhaps for ever.” It is possible that this “ perhaps ” 
conveyed rather a sentimental regret than a practical aspira- 
tion. For the present the commercial importance of the 
Mont Cenis Railway is more conspicuous than its influence 
on political events. 


THE NEW YORK FRAUDS, 


ye perpetrators of the New York frauds have apparently 
been disappointed in their expectation that the whole 
affair would blow over. Their hopes were founded on a long 
course of precedent, for their dishonesty has been for some 
years generally known and deliberately tolerated; but in the 
end paradoxical experience proves an unsafe guide. In fable 
and proverb the pitcher is at last broken, or the typical wolf 
becomes real; and, to the surprise of the community, honesty 
appears likely to obtain a temporary triumph even in the City 
of New York. The merit of the probable change will belong 
exclusively to the conductors and writers of the New York 
Times, who have relied with rare perseverance and courage 
on the ultimate prevalence of truth. That the rulers of the 
City and the State were a gang of worthless and impudent 
scoundrels was doubted neither by their friends nor by their 
enemies ; but the imaginations of most men are too feeble and 
vague to embody the abstract notion of rascality in millions 
of stolen dollars. Instead of wasting time and energy in 
moral declamation, the New York Times extracted from the 
municipal accounts figures which proved on their face 
the unparalleled amount of the embezzlements which had 
been committed. All parties in New York knew before- 
hand that both Tweep and Fisk, after becoming bankrupt 
as petty tradesmen, had, notwithstanding their want of any 
visible means of subsistence, contrived to amass large for- 
tunes, and to live in scandalous luxury and splendour. It 
could not be doubted that they flourished at the expense of 
the taxpayer, except so far as one of them had also the 
resource of robbing the shareholders of the Erie Railway; yet 
there was neither protest nor attempt at resistance until the 
New York Times began to publish the details of the alleged 
expenditure on the County Court House and on the Militia 
Armouries. The plasterer’s bill for the Court House during 
two years amounted to 500,000/., and the carpenter was 
equally exacting and equally fortunate. The carpets for the 
same wonderful building were supposed to cost 60,000l., 
although a skilled appraiser has valued the carpets actually 
laid down at less than 3,000/. A new hotel, called the Me- 
tropolitan, of which Tween is the principal proprietor, has by 
a remarkable coincidence been at the same time furnished 
with a gorgeous supply of carpets; and the New York 
Times proves, by a simple calculation in the Rule of 
Three, that if the Court House carpets cost 60,000/., the 
hotel carpets must have cost 300,000/. The municipal con- 
tract for printing and stationery is let to a firm in which 
TWEED again is a partner, and consequently the bill for two 
years reaches the normal amount of 500,000/. It is of course 
necessary for Tweep and his chief accomplices to transfer a 
portion of their gains to conspiring tradesmen and to sub- 
ordinate agents; and much money is spent in the manipula- 
tion of elections and in bribing the Judges who are ap- 
pointed by the reigning faction; but, after all deductions, a 
margin of private plunder is left which perhaps suggests to 
the ringleaders a feeling, like that expressed by Lord Cuive, 
of astonishment at their own moderation. Of a large number 
of armouries rented by the City, some are garrets worth a fifth 
or a tenth part of the nominal rent, and others have not even 
a local existence; and it is almost unnecessary to say that the 


real or supposed: lessors are intimately connected with the 
managers of ‘Tammany Hall. ‘The City accounts, which are 
on a larger scale than those of the County, have not yet been 
obtained; but of the whole municipal taxation, amountj 
to 6,000,000/. a-year, it may be conjectured that a half 
or a third is intercepted by the Tweeps, the Coxnouys, 
the SwEeneys, and the HALLs. 


If the struggle were confined to the City, or even to the 
State, of New York, the result might perhaps be doubtful. 
but the indignation which has been aroused will be fatal 
either to the Democratic party or to the Tammany gang, which 
has hitherto controlled both the City and the State. Accord- 
ingly some Democrats have already denounced the municj 
Government, and the Republicans who had, on condition of 
connivance at fraud, been allowed to occupy some minor 
offices, are rallying round the respectable section of their own 
party. It is thought that Mr. Horrmay, the Governor of the 
State, who has hitherto supported the conspirators, though he 
is not suspected of sharing their illicit gains, is beginning to 
waver. It is his duty to take care that the Attorney-General 
prosecutes the delinquents, and if he fails to take notice of 
the frauds which have been publicly exposed, he will 
be justly regarded as an accomplice. On the whole 
it seems probable that the City rulers will be dis. 
avowed by the great body of their party; but they may 
still have power to secure the votes of the Irish rabble 
of New York, and any schism will ensure the victory of 
the Republicans in next year’s Presidential election. There 
was reason to suppose that Governor Horrmay, who will be. 
more or less discredited by his connexion with Tweep and 
Hatt, would be the Democratic nominee for the Presidency, 
Some of the most thoughtful and moderate politicians still 
doubt whether the criminals will be interrupted in their 
fraudulent career. The Nation thinks that, holding the lowest 
social position and having long defied the opinion of the 
respectable classes, the Tammany leaders will successfully 
defy the moral condemnation which they have provoked. It 
is doubtful, according to the same authority, whether men of 
the order of Tweep and Fisk will be checked even by the 
prospect of conviction and of penal servitude; and it is 
suggested, apparently in earnest, that the only sufficient 
remedy would be a resort to Lynch law, after the example set 
by San Francisco twenty years ago. The District Attorney- 
General, the legal representative in New York of the Federal. 
Government, has publicly recommended the adoption of the 
San Francisco precedent in the event of a failure of justice 
through the connivance of the Governor with the criminals, 
Soon after the acquisition of California, the capital was in the 
hands of a body of gamblers, swindlers, and highway robbers, 
who appointed members of their own body to the chief judi- 
cial and executive offices. At last the respectable inhabitants 
of San Francisco rose against their oppressors, and having 
seized the ringleaders, they hanged them in the main street 
of the town after a brief and irregular trial. The sur- 
vivors were ordered to quit the State on pain of death; and 
immediately afterwards the ordinary administration of the law 
was resumed. San Francisco has from that time been an or- 
derly and thriving community; but Lynch law in New York. 
would mean civil war; and, even to get rid of Tween, of 
Fisk, and of Hatt, the risk and the evil would be too great. 
In California the thieves were a small minority, who had for a 
time obtained power by fraudulent manipulation of the ballot- 
boxes, The constituents and accomplices of Mr. Oakey Hatt, 
though they also habitually falsify the elections, form per- 
haps a numerical majority of the whole population. Yet 
in the recent case of the Orange procession, the City mob 
learned to its cost that the genuine American citizens will not 
allow the wide limits of liberty or of license which they recog- 
nise to be transgressed with impunity. It is probable that, 
either immediately or after a short interval, the revelations of 
the New York Times will result in the deposition of the City 
Government, and in the exclusion of Tweep and his associates 
from the State Senate and Legislature. If the State were 
once purified, means might be found to restrain the monstrous 
iniquities which are perpetrated by the City demagogues with 
the aid of the Judges whom they appoint. 

The misgovernment of New York is the natural conse 
quence of a total divorce between taxation and represen- 
tation. In rural districts and in smaller towns the majority 
of the entire community are taxpayers, and consequently they 
have an interest in checking excessive or corrupt expenditure. 
The working classes in New York, including a large number 
of Irish immigrants, return the members of the municipal 
Government, and impose the local taxes. The great capl- 
talists of the City have found by experience that it would be 
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more expensive and infinitely more troublesome to resist 
extortion than to pay any amount of black-mail which may be 
demanded ; and the great body of the traders are timid and 
ynaccustomed to combine. e mob of electors are gratified 
by the humiliation inflicted on the more prosperous classes, 
and they are proud of the Wet wae and impunity with which 
their representatives defy the simplest rules of morality. The 
recipients of unaccounted millions of the public funds are 
ms of the humblest education and the coarsest manners, 
who would not be admitted by any decent citizen within his 
doors. Some of them ostentatiously defy the ordinary rules 
of propriety, which are in no country more generally respected 
than in the United States. The most notorious of the gang 
drives an equipage occupied by disreputable companions of 
both sexes, and attended by four coloured servants in livery. 
It is the delight of the rabble to contemplate and maintain the 
political supremacy of the most despicable and odious of man- 
kind. Wealth and power, combined with vice and infamy, 
resent to that singular constituency the most complete ideal 
of an eligible life. It must be remembered that the New 
York scandals thrive in the midst of the most vigorous, most 
flourishing, and most highly educated of civilized communi- 
ties; nor is there any reason to suppose that in similar 
circumstances Europe or England would be better able than 
America to reform the abuses which result in New York from 
the operation of universal suffrage. It is indeed impossible 
that, under the present English Constitution, members of 
corporations or their patrons should embezzle the municipal 
revenue. In case of suspicion the corporate accounts would 
be removed by certiorari to the Queen’s Bench, and any 
irregular expenditure would at once be disallowed. There 
would be no difficulty in obtaining verdicts against fraudulent 
administrators; but in New York the Judges are elected by 
the same constituency which knowingly returns the depre- 
dators. In a large city population blessed with promiscuous 
suffrage, the dregs of society will probably be uppermost. 


THE EDUCATION LEAGUE AND THE ACT OF 1870. 


7 question whether indigent parents shall be compelled 
to send their children to the schools provided by the 
School Boards, notwithstanding their wish to send them to 
other schools giving a secular education of the same quality, 
but superadding definite religious teaching, is daily growing 
larger. It has er | been hotly disputed in several towns, 
and has been decided in opposite senses by several School 
Boards. Mr. Dixon has now announced his intention early 
next Session to propose a Resolution declaring that the liberty 
reserved to School Boards to pay the fees of children attending 
Denominational schools, in cases where the parent is unable 
from poverty to take the payment upon himself, is a chief 
cause of dissatisfaction with the Education Act. For the 
present he proposes to content himself with this motion, and 
reserves to a future occasion the introduction of an amending 
Bill. It is not stated whether this second step is to depend on 
the success of the first. Perhaps the reception given to his 
Resolution will be of akind to exonerate him from any 
obligation to introduce a Bill to give effect to it. It is not 
only on the question of fees in Denominational schools that 
the House of Commons will be asked to express an opinion 
against the Act of last year. The omission to provide for a 
universal election of School Boards, to establish free schools, or 
to make compulsion universal, is also marked out for censure, 
but the religious difficulty will probably maintain its reputa- 
tion as the lean kine of educational controversy by eating up 
its seemingly more important brethren. 


All parts of Mr. Dixon’s proposed Resolution, however, are 
open to one common objection. They are attempts to disturb 
a settlement designed to dispose of the question for a con- 
siderable period, before there has been time to ascertain how 
it works, As such they deserve to be opposed, whether the 
particular objects aimed at are good or bad. Mr. Dixon ma 
be right in wishing to see compulsion made universal, res § 
he is doing his best to make such a conclusion impossible by 
his line about school fees. He may be right in thinking 
that free schools will prove to be needed in numbers far 
beyond what was contemplated by the framers of the Act. 
He may be right in thinking that before the benefits of 
the Act can be generally felt the formation of School 
Boards must be universal. But he forgets that these pro- 
"sions are but the shortcomings belonging to a measure 
—_ was intentionally and avowedly a compromise, not 
pr between political parties, but between opposing schools 

educationists. No one probably either in Parliament or 


out of it likes every section of the Education Act equally ; 
but the majority of those interested in the subject admit 
that other people have to be considered as well as them- 
selves, and that any successful system of national education 
must be framed so as to consult the wishes, and to some ex- 
tent even the prejudices, of those by whose agency it will have 
to be worked. ‘The best Education Act is not that which 
looks best on paper, which is most logical or most homo- 
geneous; it is that which brings the largest number of 
children to school and gives them the best attainable educa- 
tion when it has brought them there. We have never dis- 
guised our preference, under the existing circumstances of the 
country, for a system which should limit the interven- 
tion of the State to the securing the requisit2 quan- 
tity and quality of secular instruction, while giving every 
facility to religious teachers of all kinds to supplement this 
secular instruction in whatever way they thought best. 
But this preference was perfectly compatible with a recog- 
nition that such settlement could only be arrived at by the 
free consent of those to whom most of what has hitherto been 
done for popular education is really due. A secular system 
voluntarily accepted by Denominationalists as the best mode 
of reconciling conflicting claims is a very different thing 
from a secular system thrust down the throats of Denomina- 
tionalists in thankless disregard of past services. No one 
would have quarrelled with Mr. Dixon for doing his best to 
persuade the House of Commons to accept that abstract and 
uncompromising secularism which would rather see itself forced 
upon unwilling Denominationalists than accepted by willing 
ones. His fault lies, and seems likely to continue to lie, in his 
utter inability to make allowance for any one’s opinion but his 
own. If there were many Mr. Drxoys in Parliament educa- 
tional legislation would be impossible. He knows nothing of 
the composition of forces, nothing of the surrender of individual 
preferences to secure the attainment of acommonend. Or 


rather he knows of no end that can be pursued in common 


with those who differ from him, be it in ever so small a 
particular. He is profoundly impressed with the importance 
of national education, and he holds, as he has overy right to 
hold, that to the perfection of national education there go a 
variety of elements which are wanting in the Act of last 
Session. So far he agrees with the man who would like to see 
Denominational schools established in every parish by State 
authority and maintained out of State funds. But the 
parallel between Mr. Dixon and the ordinary Denominational- 
ist goes no further. To find a rival to the member for 
Birmingham in the Opposition camp we must go to Arch- 
deacon Denison. They are alike consistent, alike uncom- 
promising, alike impracticable. Both have nothing but 
scorn for the notion that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. Both are ready to spend their lives in strug- 
gling to get all they want. Both are nobly careless of 
the fact that their persistence may prevent them from 
getting anything that they want. If Mr. Dixon could in 
fuse his spirit into the whole Liberal party, and amend the 
Education Act in the way indicated in his proposed Resolution, 
he would convert thousands of cordial friends of national 
education into as many active enemies. He might in the 
end perhaps learn wisdom by experience, and be brought to 
confess at the close of his career that some regard must be 
paid to other people’s convictions if you want them to work 
heartily with you, and that a system of mixed denomination- 
alism and secularism which educates the people is better than 
a system of unadulterated secularism which leaves them un- 
educated. But the enlightenment of a single member of 
Parliament may be purchased too dearly. If knowledge be 
brought to the English nation, we may be content that wisdom 
should linger on its road to the brain of Mr. Dixon. 


At the same time unfortunately there is no room for doubt 
that the agitation against the payment out of the rates of fees 
for children attending Denominational schools threatens most 
seriously to interfere with the working of theEducation Act. Mr. 
Dixon and his friends are as wrong -headed as need be, but they 
wield considerable power of a certain sort. They may not be 
able—indeed we feel certain they will not be able—to carry 
their point of forcing all parents who are too poor to pay 
school fees to send their children to School Board schools, but 
they will succeed, almost to a certainty, in preventing parents 
from being compelled to send their children to any school at 
all. When this end is achieved for a generation, the Educa- 
tion League will perhaps regret that they allowed their zeal 
against Denominational education to enlist them in avirtual crp- 
sade against all education whatever. Any person not already 
pledged to the tenets of the League may easily satisfy himself 
that this will be the result, The 74th section of the Educa- 
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tion Act provides that the existence of a “ reasonable excuse” 
shall be a good answer to a notice requiring a parent to 
send his children to school. It is true that the same 
section declares that any one of three specified reasons shall 
be a reasonable excuse; but it has yet to be seen whether in 
a proceeding to enforce a by-law for compelling attendance 
this enumeration will be held to be exhaustive. If it is not so 
held, it may be predicted with some confidence that a con- 
scientious objection on the part of a parent to send his child 
toa School Board school will be considered by many magistrates 
as a reasonable excuse. If the excuses set out in the clause 
are held to be the only ones that may be pleaded, it may be 
predicted with equal confidence that the whole strength of the 
Denominationalists will be directed to getting such a con- 
scientious objection inserted in the list given in the Act. 
Meanwhile the principle of compulsion will be brought into 
undeserved discredit by the contentions with which it will be 
connected, and School Boards will prefer passing no by-law 
on the subject to passing one which will inevitably raise the 
question of fees in Denominational schools. 


It is hard to understand the foree of the objection that the 


payment of these fees out of the rates is tantamount to the 


endowment of sectarian teaching out of public money. In 
the first place, even if this were true, it would be no more 
than is involved in the existence of the Parliamentary grant, 
which is one of the foundations of the system of national 
education built up by the Act of 1870. So long as the 
camel of a direct payment towards the support of a Deno- 
minational school is swallowed, there is something curiously 
petty in straining at so small a gnat as the payment towards 
the education of a particular child placed in such a school. 
In the second place, we deny that the fees paid by a School 
Board for children attending a Denominational school do— 
supposing proper precautions to be taken—go to the endow- 
ment of sectarian teaching out of public money. It may be 
assumed that the fee paid at a School Board oe represents 
at most the smallest payment which can be charged for the 
secular instruction given in the school. Consequently any fee 
paid tothe manager of a Denominational school, giving an equally 
good secular education, which does notexceed the fee paid atthe 
School Board schoo!, will but just cover the cost of the secular 
instruction. The cost of anything the manager may choose to 
teach in addition must come from some other source. This 
may be illustrated by a parallel case. Let us suppose that 
2s. 6d. a week is the lowest sum for which a child can be fed 
in a workhouse, and that the Guardians accept the offer of 
some charitable person to take him and clothe as well as feed 
him for this sum. The cost of the child’s clothing would not 
on this system be paid out of the poor-rate. That would be 
charged as before with the simple cost of his food, the addi- 
tional outlay being provided by private charity, The School 
Boards have only therefore to provide that no fee paid for 
children attending a Denominational school shall exceed the 
fee charged at their own school, in order to be sure that no 
part of their payment goes to the support of sectarian teaching. 
This would hold good even if the school fees covered the 
whole cost of the secular instruction given. Considering that 
they never reach anything like this amount, the conclusion 
is still more inevitable. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES, 
A FRENCH journalist bas found it necessary to warn his 
countrymen of the danger of allowing land to accumulate 
in the hands of a few great proprietors, and points to England 
as a terrible example of the evils which must inevitably pro- 


ceed from the existence of large estates, The arable land of | 


this unhappy country is, we learn, in the possession of less 
than one hundred and fifty landlords, while the half of Scot- 
land belongs to twelve persons. The consequence is that the 
labourer is reduced to absolute serfdom by a cruel and 


dency of land to accumulate in large estates, which is asserted 
to be the direct result of barbarous feudal legislation, is not 
culiar to this country, but is also to be observed even under th 
enlightened rule of the Code Napo.eon, and in spite of the com- 
pulsory subdivision of property. The delusions of the French 
journalist are scarcely more preposterous and absurd than those 
of our own land reformers. He professes to have taken hig 
facts from a recent work by Mr. Biaetow, whose simple eon. 
fidence has evidently been abused by some of the apostles of 
the Land and Labour League. Lord Dersy’s proposal for a 
new Domesday Book would, if carried out, supply valuable 
materials for the discussion of this and kindred questions. 
but we cannot admit that it is in the least necessary to wait 
for the accomplishment of a tedious and laborious work of 
that kind, in order to refute the foolish cant of Radical agita. 
tors as to the alleged “ divorce of the people from the soil,” 
The local surveys which have been made for Poor Law and 
other purposes would, as has been pointed out, furnish a 
tolerably complete return of the number and names of the 
owners of real property in the kingdom, together with the 
acreage and valuation of each estate. The evidence which 
has just been published by the Royal Commission on Friend 
and Benefit Building Societies is also highly instructive in its 
bearing on the so-called Land question. It is the business of 
the Building Societies, and of the Land Societies which ¢o- 
operate with them, to facilitate the acquisition of land for 
building purposes, and to advance money on mortgages of 


landed property. They constitute, in fact, a great national 


Land Bank, and the extent of their operations may be regarded 
as some measure of the general distribution and free circula- 
tion of this description of property. 

Building Societies enjoy the advantages accorded to 
Friendly Societies, but are not registered in the same exact 
and careful manner. The official returns are so loose and im- 
perfect that it is impossible to ascertain precisely how many of 
these Societies are now in existence. It is estimated that 
there are not fewer than two thousand of them in England, 
and this is probably rather under than over the mark. They 
include about a million of members, whose shares amount on 
an average to somewhat under 100/. each. In addition to the 
subscriptions of members the Societies have at their disposal 
the deposits of non-members. In some instances these deposits 
are twice or thrice as much as the whole of the subscriptions; 
in one instance they are more than ten times the amount of 
the subscriptions. In other Societies they are on a much 
smaller seale—only a third or a half of the subscriptions. The 
proportion varies greatly, but in the aggregate the deposits 
cannot amount to less than 40,000,000/. or 50,000,000l, 
Taking deposits and subscriptions together, we have a capital 
of between 130 and 150 millions employed either in the 
actual purchase of, or in advances on, parcels of land in all 
parts of the country. Building Societies are not legally entitled 
to make advances except on mortgages of leasehold, copyhold, 
or freehold property; but it is admitted that they occasionall 
accept other kinds of security. It is probable that the b 
of the transactions of these Societies relate not to free- 
hold but to leasehold property, but this is due quite 
as much to the fact that leasehold property is preferred by 
small investors as to any difliculty in procuring freeholds, 
Besides, a lease for life is apparently the most absolute form 
of property which the land reformers would tolerate, if they 
had their way. After making every deduction, it is quite 
clear that a vast number of people in this country are con- 
tinually purchasing housesand land, and that a great many others 
already possess landed property on which they are enabled to 
obtain advances. The members and borrowers who have 
dealings with these Societies belong almost exclusively to the 
working and middle classes. “There has been too much 
“ building about London, and it has been too much en- 
“ couraged,” said one of the witnesses who has had great ex- 


| perience in connexion with Building Societies, and who is the 


secretary of one of them in London ; “ but there are thousands 


barbarous law forbidding him to leave the soil on which he  “ of properties constantly changing hands in and around the 
was born, and that “all that modern society has invented to _ “metropolis and in all parts of the country, and we have 
“better and soften human existence has only succeeded in | “ facilitated these transactions most amazingly.” The secre- 


“ making Great Britain a very hell, only a hell with this un- 


“ heard of peculiarity, that the torments go on spreading and > 


“ever increasing.” Those who are in favour of large pro- 
ce may rejoice when they see one hundred and fifty 

quises of Caranas, each riding forty miles in a straight 
line without leaving his own grounds; but while they are 
rejoicing, “ thousands of fellow-creatures die of hunger, rage, 
“and despair.” We should have imagined the present 
moment was scarcely opportune for comparing the condition 
of England with that of France to the disadvantage of the 
former. It may be inferred from this homily that the ten- 


| 


tary of another London Society stated that he found it much 


easier to purchase landed property than to dispose of it, “I 


'“ think,” he said, “the notion is now somewhat exploded that 


“ there is an unlimited demand for small plots of land.” Mr. 
James Tayor’s evidence shows that if the population is any- 
where divorced from the soil this is certainly not the case at 
Birmingham. “ We have,” he said, “13,000 houses in Bir- 
“ mingham belonging to our working-men. We have streets 
“ more than a mile long in which absolutely every house be- 
“ longs to the working classes of Birmingham—Albert 

“ Victoria Road, Gladstone Road, Cobden Street, Bright Ter 
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«yace, and soon. Bright Terrace. has twenty-eight houses in 
« jt, and they are very niee houses.” Mr. Priest, a Liver- 

] Secretary, said that he knew some hundreds of men in his 
Pcicties who had acquired properties; they were working-men 
jn receipt of not more than 28s. or 303. a week. The United 
Land Company, which is an offshoot of the Conservative Land 
Society, has land for sale in twenty-six counties. The British 
Land Society, which bears a similar relation to the National 
Freehold Land Society, hasan equal range of investments in 
land, but chiefly in the neighbourhood of London. 


The Act under which the Building Societies are at present 
carried on, and which confers on them exemption from stamp 
duties and other advantages, was originally passed with the 

hilanthropic intention of enabling the working classes to pro- 
yide houses for themselves at a cheap rate, and by means of 
jnstalments spread over a series of years on the co-operative 

stem. That they continue to subserve this object is not 
disputed ; but it is also clear that they have embarked in 
avast business of quite another kind. As regards the larger 
part of their transactions they have nothing in common with 
Friendly or Provident Societies for the benefit of the labouring 
classes, and are, in fact, only Joint-Stock Companies dealing 
jn money and landed securities. A large proportion of the 
members do not intend or desire to provide themselves with 
houses. They have joined either for the sake of a profitable 
investment, or with a view to securing advances on more con- 
venient and easy terms than they can obtain them elsewhere. 
The business of the Societies has become to a great extent 
aregular banking business, based on landed securities. They 
borrow money from depositors to whom they can afford to 
pay a good interest out of the handsome profit which they make 
by lending the money on mortgages of houses or estates. Those 
who obtain advances from these Societies pay nominally perhaps 
only five or six per cent., but in reality the rate of interest is 
very much higher, because they are gradually redeeming the 
loan without any abatement of the payment of interest on the 
whole of the original sum. It is quite clear that the Building 
Societies, as they are now constituted, carry on their opera- 
tions to a great extent with borrowed capital lying at short 
notice, and that the majority of those to whom they make 
advances do not belong to the working classes, and do not 
use their advances in building houses for themselves. The 
speculative builders who have done such infinite mischief in 
the suburbs of London lived upon the Building Societies for 
some time, running up “ skeleton” streets simply for the 
purpose of raising age fag covering a whole district with 
phantom habitations. e Societies, however, seem to have 
rather burnt their fingers at this game, and are very shy of 
builders for the present. Two questions have been raised 
in regard to the present position of these associations. On 
the one hand, they desire on their own account to have 
the law revised and adapted to their actual circumstances, 
preserving all their advantages as Friendly Societies, but 
obtaining greater freedom of action as a banking and loan 
agency. On the other hand, it is asked what right they have 
to exemption from stamp duty and other privileges which 
Wete intended as a benefit to the poor, now that they are 
chiefly engaged in transactions with a different class and of a 
different character from those originally contemplated? The 
difficulty as to the stamp duty is that it would obviously be 
unjust to impose it on investments which have been made on the 
faith of continued exemption from it. Thus much, however, 
is quite clear, that Building Societies should be compelled not 
only to register themselves, with full particulars as to their 
constitution and mode of doing business, but also to publish 
detailed periodical accounts, similar to those of the Assurance 
Offices under the recent Act. The State cannot undertake to 
guarantee the solvency of the Societies, but it can and ought 
tocompel them to produce explicit accounts from which the 
public can draw its own inferences. It is impossible to read 
the evidence just published without seeing that some of these 
associations are engaged in reckless and dangerous specula- 
tions with borrowed capital, for which the lenders have abso- 
lutely no security whatever. A sudden run upon one of them 
Would involve instant ruin. A prudent investor would cer- 
tainly hesitate to entrust his money to a Company whose 
ortowed capital greatly exceeded that subscribed by the 
Tegular shareholders. 
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THE MONT GENIS TUNNEL. 


TPHE opening of the’Mont Cenis Tunnel might supply a text 
for'a variety of serttions. We might dilate from a 
political, or a scientific, or an resthetic point of view. We shal! 
hot ‘speak in this'place of its political significance ; nor do we de- 


in their way ; but it is ra 
mediate future can have the same kind of dramatic completeness. 
The construction of a tunnel from England to France would be a 
worthy pendant to the performance; the anvihilation for practical 
purposes of the silver streak of sea might be even more interesting 
to us islanders than the abolition of the more brilliant silver of 


the ge snows. The travellers by the: old diligences never 


suffered the horrors of sea-sickness, and humanity would 2 ors 
be relieved from a greater accumulation of horrors. Whether 
the annexation of England to the Continent would be more 
affecting to the cosmopolitan imagination than the union of Italy 


to trans-Alpine regions is a question which we are perhaps 


hardly competent to decide. When, however, that feat has 
been performed, it will be difficult to look forward to another 
of equal merit until the first of human beings is en- 
abled to direct its course through the air in a genuine flying 
machine. But we must refrain from speculating on the 
future. It would be rash to say what wonders are in store 
for us. We may remember the time when that dilapidated 
institution, the Thames Tunnel, was still an object of pro- 
found admiration; and, indeed, even to the nt day we 
believe that it is the first sight which parties of that variety of 
foreigner which corresponds to the Cook’s tourist of our native 
land hasten to examine on their visits to London. Even at a 
recent period we have encountered peasants in remote mountain 
villages whose one notion of England was that it was the 
land of the Thames Tunnel. They have now a more sur- 
prising triumph of skill in their own neighbourhood ; and if the 
abours of our grandchildren are to bear to ours the same 
ratio which the tunnel beneath the mountains bears to that 
beneath our river, we may well refrain from the attempt to con- 
ceive their precise nature. We may weeny look forward to the 
time when all natural obstacles, including the ocean, will lose 
their practical significance, and the whole planet become one 
country, bound together by a vast network of lines of communi- 
cation, after the precedent already set by the United States: 
Whether such a prospect should be exhilarating to the philan- 
thropist is perhaps a difficult question; to the lover of the a 
resque it must be confessed that it is rather dispiriting. And from 
this point of view—unworthy as it may be of consideration in the 
eyes of thoroughgoing utilitarians—the consiog of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel has its dark side. Mr. Ruskin, if we remember 
rightly, lamented as one proof of the growing degeneracy of 
the human race the proposed construction of a railway round 
the head of the Lake of Geneva. That, he said, and with 
much truth, was a scene of unique beauty and imterest. It 
was to be desecrated by the scream of the engine and the hide- 
ous bare embankments which are the pride of engineers. Yet 
his protest was of course as unavailing as the proverbial bull 
against a comet. The love of natural y counted for 
lutely nothing as against the prospect of dividends to share- 
holders and a lowering of the prices for transport of commercial 
products. The day is not yet come, and there is small p 
that the day ever will come, when any considerations of the senti- 
mental order will be allowed seriously to weigh in the balance as 
against gross calculations of profit and loss. The railway whistle 
is heard at Clarens and the Castle of Chillon, and the time may 
come before long when excursion trains will run from 
Jerusalem to Mount Sinai. Let us admit freely that such a 
prospect gives a certain shock to one’s ical sensibilities, 
and then let us endeavour to think whether there is not after 
all a certain unsoundness in the argument. It is evident, indeed, 
at first sight that the argument is one which might have been 
used at many previous stages of history, if the tastes which are 
now so popular had been then understood. If people had cared 
for sentimental considerations when the first tracks were made for 
beasts of burden across Mont Cenis, they might have regretted 
that the Alps had no longer the same charm of natural wildness 
which they essed when Hannibal first’ foreed a way through 
the previously inaccessible fastnesses of the same district. When, 
at a later period, a diligence road was constructed, people might 
have groaned at the fate of the old mule-track that was being 
erseded by a more mechanical contrivance. We should find it 
difficult at the present moment to sympathize with such com- 
plaints. An Alpine valley left to all its natural wildness is a less 
interesting’ object to a healthy mind than one in which the labour 
of human beings has left traces upon the scenery. Nothing was 
more picturesque than the rough track threading its way through 
the labyrinths of rock and snow, and trodden by lines-of sumpter 
mules. The great Alpine roads that have taken the ‘of those 
earlier means of communication have an ind le charm of 
a certain kind. The gorge of Gondo had no doubt a beauty 
of its own, before the great road of the Simplon had burrowed 
through the bases of the cliffs; but it has gained immensely 
since the grandeur of the natural features ofthe scenery is empha- 
sized by the contrast with the work of human hands. The great 
slope of débris on the Stelvio Pass would have excited little notice 
in its earlier unsophisticated stage; but its height and steepness 


a sire to discuss its merits considered as an example of engineering f ; 
skill. It is enough to say that the annihilation of the Alps is: q 
one of those rare triumphs which give a poetic tinge to the art 7. 
of the engineer. Like a great battle or a revolution, it forms a z= 
landmark in history. Only a few such feats have been performed, - 
and fewer still, it would seem, remain for our descendants. The ee. 
successful laying of the Transatlantic cable and the piercing of the 4 
| Isthmus of Suez were equally, or perhaps even more impressive q 
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have become far more palpable to the senses since it has been pain- 
fully climbed by the zigzags of the 
we have little doubt that anybody but an uncompromising mis- 
anthrope would admit that the Alps have on the whole gained in 
impressive majesty by the roads which serve to give additional 

oint to such gorges as the Via Mala and, as it were, confer a 
S antie interest upon the torrents which formerly wasted their 
terrors on the desert air. Is not an avalanche which has a fair 
chance of engulfing a score of ngers @ more impressive 
subject of contemplation than one which can only hope at best 
to sweep away a stray chamois or herdsman? And, if this be 
so, why are we to draw the line at railroads? Why in the 
ascending scale of civilization should a product of human skill 
become hideous at this rather than at any previous epoch ? 
There was a time when a wheeled carriage was as strange an 
object as a carriage propelled by steam, and there seems to 
be no intrinsic reason why the steam-engine should not be as 
picturesque as the diligence when it has become equally familiar 
to our imaginations. Nobody has yet written poetry, and few 
people have painted pictures, about railways; but that would 
seem to be rather the fault of the poets and artists than the result 
of any defect inherent in the subject. Looking at them from the 
lowest point of view, the horizontal straight lines of a railway 
embankment give just the contrast which a painter requires to 
the intricate curves and slopes of a mountain valley; and the 
remoter suggestions of power and speed and of the connexion 
between distant nations and climates are in themselves im- 
pressive, however little we may at present be inclined to ad- 
mire their outward symbol. There is, indeed, something over- 
strained in the love which it is fashionable to express for the 
purely savage variety of scenery; or at least we are inclined to 
express too absolutely what, it may be hoped, is due to a merely 
temporary phase of sentiment. That the presence of man and 
man’s works should be generally annoying implies a more than 
Byronic affectation of misanthropy; but we cannot say so confi- 
dently that the particular race of human beings which at present 
is specially connected with railways ought to suggest agreeable 
associations. A gentleman, for example, who has had the good 
fortune to be a shareholder in the Erie Railway, to say nothing 
of Companies nearer home, may be excused for never being able 
to see a steam-engine without being led into recollections as 
far removed as possible from the poetical. Neither is the 
society of the passengers whom a railway introduces into remote 
scenery calculated, as a rule, to raise one’s mind into the 
higher moods of contemplation. It is not surprising that we should 
for the present look upon railways mainly as sluices which let in 
a flood of vulgarity upon regions which might well be preserved 
from the profane touch of the coarser portion of mankind. So 
long as society remains in its present condition there will always 
be some ground for the complaint, and sensitive persons will feel 
an animosity tow: the means of introducing the offensive 
variety of sightseers into the sublimest sanctuaries of the beautiful. 
At some future day we must hope things will be altered. Re- 
finement will permeate mankind ; an to a lower stratum; and 
even the cockney will be able to pay a homage to lovely scenery 
which will not be altogether offensive. When that millennium 
arrives we shall be relieved from the perverse fate which now 


causes every improvement of the material kind to be accompanied | 
| clations, 


by something offensive to our taste. But this generation will 
scarcely live to see the change. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF UNEDUCATED SPEECH. 


F[HERE is one point in the language of our poorer and less 


educated classes which we do not think has been sufficiently 
noticed. We will call it coyness. Many people professing to re- 
produce the talk of the poor assume a broad vulgarity to be their 
style—no reserves or concealments. Things are called by their 
right names in the most unscrupulous fashion. Nothing, however, 
can be more contrary to experience. None are more afraid of 
using strong epithets, more guarded in the choice of words, from 
a fear of this very bluntness and rude matter of fact, than the 
respectable poor. The stout assertion of a bold unsupported 
opinion is not at all in their way. For a steady sober man to be 
free of his speech implies either a character or a position the very 
opposite to that of his neighbours. In the first place, a straight- 
forward utterance and a choice of appropriate words require brain 
and tongue to be on a much better mutual understanding than is 
common with the average artisan or rustic. What uneducated 
man knows how to tell a plain tale? In truth, the people who 
suppose such a thing to be easy for anybody are either exception- 
ally fluent or very unobservant. For a plain tale means a narra- 
tive with its beginning, middle, and end in their right places, 
told without confusion or tautology or digression, in sh and 
obvious words. Such plain tales are among the gems of speech ; 
telling them is either a gift of nature or a work of art. But 
the poor don’t want to tell _ tales ; some sensibility is sure 
to be outraged by the straightforward and matter of fact. Clever 
authors and authoresses love to put plain tales into the mouths 
of men and women of humble life and low attainments, and 
many charming idyls are the result; we can only say, however, that 
they are fortunate in their models if they derive their style from per- 
sonal knowledge. Even where speech is bluntest we cannot suppose 
the speaker knows the satisfaction of putting thought into x a 


eat wilitary road. In short,- 


He is uncouth by chance, and no doubt feels balked at the issue of 
a rough dash at expression. The son of a rustic had died of feyey 
The little fellow had shown precocious energy in two arts which 
are much in request in village life. He was the best fighter of his 
size, and he was unequalled in collecting wayside manure. “I am 
sure,” said the father, “my Jack has gone to Heaven. Such a lad 
for muck and foight I never saw.” The man had (being indeed a 
local preacher) ideas of fitness for another world to which these 
terms by no means did justice; but paternal pride seized upon the 
most intelligible distinctions, and thus linked them with his hopes, 
Speech from a full heart could not get beyond them. A good 
woman wanting to show her appreciation of her minister's earnest 
and forcible action remarked, “ He knocks about pretty tidy in the 
pulpit for an old gentleman.” There can hardly have been a senge 
of felicity in such words gravely delivered, but they were the 
best words she had. Cynics have pronounced speech to be the 
art of concealing thought. The poor are reticent from no such 
conscious motive, but they have a principle against outspeak- 
ing; they ‘are coy from a sense of propriety and decorum; 
they feel that to say things with directness and force is reck- 
less. Probably downright expression in their class is most] 

associated with drinking or excess of some kind, with oaths, 
clamorous quarrels, and the words that lead by a natural law 
to blows. In fact, it is when they are under such unhallowed 
inspirations that their sayings are oftenest caught and quoted, 
There needs excitement to reduce the slow current into any- 
thing like terseness or epigrammatic point. The civilest fellow 
in the world under this stimulus, “disguised with liquor,” will 
state his opinion without circumlocution. Refused a glass of 
ale by his master’s maids, he can ayenge his injured dignity, 
“ You may well all be single, you'll get no man to have you, 
for three such fou creatures standing together I never saw 
before.”” But Philip sober was overwhelmed at what seemed an 
pore: audacity of wit. 

t not seldom happens that people ignorant of the reserve pre- 
vading the class on many points fall into scrapes by unconsci- 
ously outraging it. Mrs. Gamp is not thought fit reading at 
some Mechanics’ Institutes; and a foolish parson got himself the 
other day into the Law Courts for airing his medical knowledge 
among his parishioners. Judge and counsel expected some hor- 
rible disclosures, and were evidently puzzled when the worst came 
out; for, in fact, the upper classes are vastly more free-spoken 
on certain matters than their inferiors. Again, no respectable 
young woman among these will speak slang—such fairly harmless 
slang, we mean, as easily gains a footing in fast young ladyhood. 
Slang, indeed, which some writers treat as the vernacular of the 
lowly born, is regarded, when addressed to them, as a sort of in- 
sult. They so little appreciate its humour that with many steady- 
goers it passes for iol beaut, and ranks with cursing and oaths. 
A young fellow will flatter himself that he has been condescend- 
ing and has won golden opinions among the villagers, when they 
will gravely report that he has been saying things he didn’t ought, 
and was very little credit to his bringing-up. Of course slang is 
apt by degrees to slip into the current language of the day, but 
so long as it passes for wit it is looked upon askance. One reason 
for this is probably that there is a slang of which the labouring 
classes are peculiarly cognisant, es to thieves and gipsies; a 
familiarity with which argues disgraceful companionship and asso- 
There is a slang too of low theatres and comic songs 
which is in profound disfavour with the decent and respectable, and 
which they may not be able to discriminate from the ingenuous 
of our golden youth. 

t is part of the reserve we mean deliberately to reverse the 
significance of epithets. A sounding adjective is rarely — 
with a corresponding noun—“ deadly ” and “terrible ” are lightly 
used. What strikes the feelings or the nerves must be veiled 
in a guise of levity. Thus “comical” and “funny” are both en- 
listed in the cause of pain, grief, sadness, and awe. A comical 
feeling is a startling bodily sensation. To look comical is to show 
some alarming symptom. And a matron, describing her husband’s 
deathbed, noted as one of the immediate precursors of disso- 
lution “such a funny cold breath.” Funny emphatically implies 
a thrill of awe or terror, without committing the speaker to 
the presumption of conscious tragic sentiment. And this coy- 
ness of speech, thought, and feeling expressing themselves through 
indirect channels has an interest often beyond what can be insp 
by the facility which leaves nothing to be interpreted To detect 
meaning under a mufiled disguise, to catch it by glimpses under 
clouds of irrelevance—as this is the more ordinary mode of arriving 
at the deeper and intenser feelings and desires of the uncultivated, 
so 1t is recommended to us by certain charms of its own. There 
is a mystery in concealment and reticence. What cannot express 
itself passes for something deeper than what can and does. The 
hesitating speaker who conveys his meaning by tacks, side winds, 
inuendoes, jerks, allusions, so long as we detect in him a sort 0 
agony—the throes of a reluctant birth—wins our sympathy 
through a quaint pathos peculiarly his own. The language that 
skirts a subject but never faces it, that is aq et of the point- 
blank, impresses us with a grotesque force beyond the feeling 
that makes its way through good set terms. 

In singular illustration of this coyness of the untutored Anglo- 
Saxon, this care to veil meaning in quaint disguise as though 
plain speaking indicated some discreditable disorder of mind or 
manner, are the tone and speech of “ Tennessee’s Partner 1m 
Bret Harte’s remarkable picture of Californian life. The poor 
fellow has come in hot haste vainly hoping to save his 
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er from the swift justice of Lge law by the bribe of all 
is worldly possessions. But his whole speech and manner are 
carefully ordered to convey an exactly yay d impression to the 
true one. His aim is to give his part in the affair a perfectly 
accidental and casual aspect :—“T was passin’ by, and I thought 
I'd just step in to see how things was gettin’ on with Tennessee 
thar, my pardner. It’s a hot night, I disremember any such 
weather before on the bar.” The Judge impatiently asks if he 
has anything to say on behalf of the prisoner :— 
« Thet’s it,” said Tennessee’s partner in a tone of relief ; “I come yar as 
Tennessee’s nigh on four years, off and on, wet and 
, in luck and out o’ luck. His ways ain’t allers my ways; but thar ain’t 
any pints in that young man, thar ain’t any liveliness as he’s been up to, 
Ss don’t know. And you sez to me, sez you—confidential like as between 
man and man—sez you, ‘Do you know anything in his behalf’? and I 
sez to you, sez I—confidential like as between man and man—‘ What should 
a man know of his pardner’ ?” 


The reltef of having his cue given him is a natural trait, and 
« liveliness ” for highway robbery is an exquisite example of the 
habit we are discussing. But the Judge asks if this is all he 
has to say :-— 

“ Thet’s so,” continued Tennessee’s partner. “It ain’t for me to say any- 
thing agin’ him. And now that’s the case ? Here’s Tennessee wants money, 
wants it bad, and doesn’t like to ask it of his old pardner. Well, what does 
Tennessee do? He lays for a stranger, and he fetches that stranger, and 

ou lay for him, and you fetches him; and the honours is easy. And I put it 
to you, bein’ a far minded man, and to you, gentlemen, all as far minded 
men, if this isn’t so.” 
He ts that Tennessee has played it pretty rough and expeii- 
sive like on the stranger, but b 
emptying his treasure, seventeen hundred dollars in coarse gold, 
upon the table. The incorruptible jury rise en masse; his attempt 
at bribery nearly costs him his life ; but, unconscious of the hubbub, 
he slowly collects the rejected gold, and, seeing his errand vain, 
looks for the first time on his friend, takes his hand with the 
remark, “I just dropped in as I was passin’ to see how things 
was gettin’ on,” let it fall, and, adding “it was a warm night,” 
withdrew without another word. 

The rest of the story is in the same vein of grotesque nature. 
In his blundering the poor “ — ” illustrates with a cer- 
tain poetical exuberance the difficulties which beset the igno- 
rant and taciturn in the expression of a deep desire or strong 
resolve. They have not the framework of speech for it; the very 
idea is beyondthem. ‘They can only do it and talk the while ‘in 
_— trite, evasive, or self-disparaging, _= ted by the humi- 

ity which naturally accompanies weak and inadequate expression. 

A self-sacrifice which cannot set itself off with the dignity of 
appropriate words loses its importance in the victim’s eyes, and is 
appraised rather at what it sounds than at its true worth. 

epend upon it the officer who dies for his country thinks he is 
doing a finer thing, because he knows the language of patriotism, 
~ the poor private who deliberately exposes himself to the same 


Though we boast of a larger and more ambitious vocabulary, we 
have all no doubt experienced in our own case often enough 
The blunder incident to words, 
And in the clumsy process fair turns foul. 
We have at least experienced it enough to know how to sympathize 
with and pity the injustice which a poor man’s tongue often does 
his thought, and to tind a peculiar pleasure in ae and 
appreciating the intention that glimmers through the foggy 
medium of his circumscribed vocabulary. 


ADVOWSONS. 


i Nie newspapers seem to be falling once more on the subject of 
the sale of Church patronage, and the confusion of the public 
mind about the matter Phich the discussion brings to light is, as 
might be looked for, somewhat remarkable. And it is not 
wonderful that queer ideas should be afloat and that queer reme- 
dies should be proposed, when we come across such an advertise- 
ment as this, wide we cut out of a late number of the Times :— 
One Hundred and Eighty Preferments for Sale-—The Church Preferment 
Register for September (34 pages) contains full details of Advowsons, 
Presentations, &c., for Sale, by. Private Treaty. The first work of its kind 
issued. Sent to principals or solicitors on receipt of two stamps.—Address 
Mr. W. Emery Stark, F.R.G.S., &c., 27 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Any one who reads of “one hundred and eighty preferments for 
sale,” if he is not up in all the subtleties of the law on the subject, 
may be pardoned if he goes away and thinks that a man may go 
and buy a “ preferment ”—that is, we suppose, some ecclesiastical 
office—just as he can go and buy a house ora field. The “sale of 
preferments” is attacked and defended on grounds which show 
that neither those who attack nor those who defend have any 
notion what the practice which they dispute about really is. Some 
years ago we read a defence of the sale of advowsons on the 
ground that what was sold was not the spiritual office, but the 
temporal income attached to it. It is plain on this theory, either 
that the spiritual office and the temporal income may be separated, 
or else that the spiritual office is, contrary to one’s usual notions on 
such matters, an accident of the temporal income. On this theory 
® man should be able to buy the tithe, glebe, and rectory-house, 
and then either the care of the ish would pass with them as an 
inseparable accident, or else the office might be divorced alto- 
ther from the income, and might go no one can exactly say 


where, The propounder of this defence could never have sto 
to think of the — fact that the temporalities of the a an 
which he conceived to be the subject of sale, are not, unless in the 
incidental case of the patron being himself the incumbent, the 
property of the patron, and that they do not, by the sale of an 
advowson or presentation, pass to the purchaser of such advowson 
or presentation. A writer in the Standard, who undertakes to 
“clear up some confusion which exists in the public mind 
on this subject,” is yet more hopelessly muddl He ex- 
plains that “the sale of an advowson is not the sale of an oflice 
or function, but only of a locality where to exercise such function.” 
The other explanation, though wrong, was at least possible. As 
the law now stands, the house, land, or tithe forming the tem- 
poralities of a rectory or vicarage cannot be bought and sold. But 
they are things which in their own nature are capable of being 
bought and sold. A change in the law might enable people to 
buy and sell them. But we should be sorry to pledge ourselves 
too hastily to the position that even an Act of Parliament could 
enable us to buy a “locality.” We cannot say that we have a 
very clear notion as to what a “locality” is, or how far it can 
be made a matter of bargain and sale. But the Standard con- 
descends to do something to explain this mysterious subject 
by the help of an analogy. The sale of an advowson is likened 
to “a medical man buying a practice,” and “a practice” is 
explained to be “a locality wherein to exercise qualifications 
which he has already got.” We had always thought that buying 
a practice meant buying the recommendation—the goodwill, 
as it is called—of the doctor who is going away, by virtue 
of which the doctor who is coming in hopes to succeed to the 
patients of his predecessor. This process, it seems, is buying 
a locality, and buying an advowson is also buying a locality. 
But, as we can see no likeness between buying a practice and 
buying an advowson, we are as much in the dark as before as 
to the buying of localities, and the Standard is still explaining 
obscurum per obscurius. The doctor does not buy any definite 
property, any definite right. His purchase does not oblige 
anybody who may fall sick to call him in, any more than it 
obliges anybody to fall sick in order to call him in. But the man 
who buys an advowson or presentation does not buy anybody's 
recommendation; he buys a definite right. His purchase is so 
far problematical that he may himself possibly never exercise that 
right, but the right is a substantive thing which passes on to his 
heirs or assigns. We cannot see any likeness between buying 
an advowson and buying a practice, and to be told that each of 
them is “ buying a locality ” in no way adds to our knowledge. 

Perhaps the funniest thing of all is that the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in quoting this wonderful from the Standard, heads it “ A 
Plea for Advowsons.” We had always thought that the question 
was as to the right or wrong of the sal of advowsons, and still 
more of the sale of next presentations ; we did not know that any- 
body had objected to the existence of the advowsons themselves. 
But the words “A Plea for Advowsons” seem to imply that 
some one has attacked advowsons in the abstract; it is not the 
sale of advowsons, or their possession in lay hands or in private 
hands, but the advowsons themselves which are supposed to stand 
in need of a plea. Now the advowson is the right to nominate— 
to present or to collate—to the living, a right which must be 
placed somewhere. The advowson may be in the hands of a 
private person, but it also may be in the hands of the Crown, of 
the Bishop, of some ecclesiastical or other corporation, or of the 
inhabitants of the parish at large. The advowson exists equally in 
any of these cases; the holder of the office, if he is to exist at 
all, must be chosen by somebody, and that somebody who has the 
right of choice has the advowson. We cannot help suspecting 
that the writer of the Pall Mall heading believed—he certainly 
would not stand alone in believing—that an advowson is some- 
thing special, something which exists in the case of a “ family 
living,” but not in the case of livings in general. His only notion 
of an advowson seems to be the sale of an advowson. This puts 
one in mind of the way in which people talk of attainder. We 
are sure that more persons than one fancy that an attainder is 
some which it needs an Act of Parliament to bring 
about, instead of being an ordinary process of the law, the result 
of which a bill of attainder brings about in an extraordi way. 
People, in the same way evidently think that an advowson is 
something special, something which exists in some particular cases 
specially in order to be sold, instead of a right or power—there- 
fore incidentally a property—which exists in the case of every 
ecclesiastical office, just as something analogous to it, though the 
same name is not used, must exist in the case of every office of 
every kind. 

hat then is an advowson? It is the vestige of a state of 

things which once had a much wider application than it has now, 
but which has left its trace in the word advowson itself. The 
advowson of a living is the advocatio, the combined right and 
duty of — The use of this last word illustrates the 
change which has happened to the whole relation. Patronage, 
originally to be taken in the old Roman sense, the relation of 
the patron towards his client, the relation of a protector 
and defender, has got to express what was originally a mere 
accident of patronage, a more or less distinct right of appoint- 
ment to an office, and the word is by analogy transferred from 
ecclesiastical to other offices. Any one who has offices in his 
gift—if in these days of competitive examinations any one has 
any Offices in his gift—is said to have the patronage of those offices. 
And in this way the word patron has in many cases come round 
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to something likejits original Roman meaning. It is one of the 
mere accidents of language that the word “ patronage” has got:to 
be employed according to this analogy, while the word “advow- 
son” has not. We donot usually speak of the advowson of a 
civil or military office, but such an analogous use of the word 
would be just as accurate as the analogous use of the word patron- 
age. The patron, the advocatus, the man who has the advocutio 
or advowson, is primarily the defender and protector of some body 
or institution which was held in days of violence to stand 
in need of some strong arm to enable it safely to enjoy its 
rights. The body protected was commonly an ecclesiastical 
. corporation, but it was not necessarily so; there might be also 
an advocatus of a town, or of an independent district. We can 
trace the various uses and changes in the meaning of the word 
in the various uses and compounds of the German form Vogt, the 
original foree of which is brought most fully home to us in the 
compound Schirmvogt. The relation might exist on any scale up 
to the very greatest. The Roman Church itself had its advocate, 
its patron, its temporal defender, who of course could be no less 
a person than the Roman Cesar himself. But, whether on this 
grand scale or any smaller gne, the mighty man who took upon 
himself the duty of the advocatus, the champion and representa- 
tive of his weaker and more peaceful neighbours, was not expected 
to discharge those functions absolutely for nothing. He commonly 
held some temporal advantages, some share in or some claim on 
the property of the protected corporation, some voice in the nomi- 
nation to offices within it. Such a claim was not unreasonable 
in itself, and it might seem still more reasonable in those 
many cases where the advocate or patron was the representative 
of the founder, who might fairly claim to himself, and leave to 
those who came after him, some share in the disposal of offices 
which he had himself created and endowed. Now it is clear that, 
in an ordinary and legal state of things, the duties of the patron, 
the duties of defence and protection, will gradually sink out of 
notice, because there is really no occasion for their exercise. But 
the rights of the advocatio, the jus patronatis,the power which the 
patron has over the disposal of offices in his patronage, will still 
remain, and will be a valuable right, valuable in proportion to the 
value of the offices which the patron has the means of disposing 
of. Patronage, in short, comes simply to mean the right of 
appointment, or of some influence over the appointment. In a 
moral point of view patronage still remains a duty, because it is 
the duty of every man who has the right of appointment to any 
office to use that right conscientiously, with a view to the general 

d and to the reward of particular merit. But it could not 
fail, especially when the matter came to be looked at with the 
eyes of English lawyers, that so valuable a right should come to 
be looked on as not only a right buta property. And, when it was 
held that an advowsoa was property, it is not very wouderful that 
it should come to be looked on as capable of being bought and 
sold in those cases in which other property was capable of 
being bought and sold—that is, when it was vested in private 

ands, 


The thing, then, which is capable of being bought and sold under 
the name of an advowson is neither the spiritual office nor the 
temporal propan'y attached to the spiritual office—both of which 
are incapable of being bought or sold—nor yet is it, as far as we 
can understand, “the sale of a locality,” whatever that may be. 
The thing sold is the patron’s right over the benefice—that is, 
mainly, his right to appoint or to exercise some influence over the 
appointment to the benefice. That right, by English law, amounts 
to this. Whenever the benefice becomes vacant, the patron has 
the right to present a clerk to the Bishop, which clerk the Bishop, 
unless he can show some legal cause to the contrary, is bound to 
institute to the spiritual office, to which spiritual office the tem- 
poral property ot the living is inseparably annexed. By our pre- 
sent law the patron can ageonet no one who is not already in holy 
orders, and therefore already capable of receiving the spiritual 
office, nor does he directly confer the spiritual office; that is 
conferred by the institution of the Bishop; the patron simply 
nominates to the Bishop the person to be instituted—a nomination 
which, in all ordinary cases, the Bishop is bound to accept. The 
rare and anomalous class of benefices called donative, where the 
patron's donation takes effect without the Dishop’s institution, are 
80 exceptional that we need hardly take them into consideration. 

What is sold, then, is the advocatio, the advowson—that is, as 
our law now stands, the right of presenting a clerk to the 
Bishop for institution. When the Bishop is himself the patron, 
there is of course no presentation ; collation by the Bishop takes the 

lace of the otherwise distinct processes of presentation and 
institution. How commonly people confuse all this is shown by 
popular language, in which we constantly hear of a patron pre- 
senting a clergyman, not to, but with a living, as if presentation 
meant making him a present, instead of presenting him to the 
Bishop. Sometimes the phrase is used when the living is in the 
gift. f the Bishop himself, when of course there is no presentation 
at all. 

We do not enter on the right and wrong of the sale of advow- 
sons, still less on the right and wrong of the sale of next presenta- 
tions—that is, the temporary advocatio on a particular oceasion. 
We will only say that, though the last practice is allowed by our 
law, it does not seem to be at all a necessary deduction from the 
right of selling the advowson. But this is not our present sub- 
ject ; all we wish now todo is to point out what advowsons and the 
sale of advowsons really mean, a thing which people in general do 
not understand. When they do understand what is sold is 


neither the spiritual office nor its temporal advantages hut the 
right of nominating a clerk to the Bishop to be wari ou 
they may both attack and defend the practice on more reasonable 
grounds than they commonly do at present. 


THE SECOND WEEK OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


—_ we last noticed the autumn manceuvres the cam. 
paign has begun in earnest. Events have crowded thick) 
on each other, and within a week we have had a march of eon. 
centration on the one hand, an unsuccessful attempt to hinder jt 
on the other, and then a series of three pitched battles. On the 
13th the state of aflairs was as follows:—An invading foree of 
some 24,000 men had a few days previously landed on the South 
Coast. There had been no substantial opposition apparently, for 
the foe had been able not only to penetrate as far as Woolmer 
Forest, but even to detach half his force to Hartford Bridge Flats 
on the London and Basingstoke road. It may be asked what the 
troops at Aldershot were about that the enemy were allowed to 
proceed so far into the heart of the country without hindrance? 
The answer is that the Aldershot division, being composed of 
gracefully attenuated battalions provided with a very skeleton 
transport train, had found itself quite unable to march against 
the foe. To remain even in its then position was dangerous 
for, as we have said, a strong hostile division was already moving 
to Hartford Bridge Flats, and threatened an advance on Bagshot 
and Chertsey. Sir Hope Grant therefore determined to fall 
back on Chobham Common, at which place he had leamt 
by telegram that he would be joined by a handful of Voluntee: 
three regiments of metropolitan Militia, a detachment of the 
London Mounted Police, and a portion of the Household Troops, 
At the same time he was promised a baggage train hastily got 
together from London furniture dealers, &c., the drivers being 
fully equipped with powerful — and metal badges for the arm. 
Sir Hope’s intention to retreat had not been formed a moment too 
soon, for as he fell back he was harassed by a light column de- 
spatched from Woolmer, and at the same time cavalry detachments 
from Hartford Bridge Flats hung upon his right flank, and even 
succeeded in intercepting some despatches which were bei 
earried by an orderly of the Life Guards. Grant, however, 
eflected his movement in safety, and arrived at Chobham Com- 
mon on Wednesday weels. He there received the promised rein- 
forcements, which raised his force to a strength equal to that of 
one of the enemy’s two divisions, 


The next day, Thursday, was spent in constructing an entrenched 
camp, for though Sir Hope Grant deemed it his duty to assume the 
offensive, he could not be blind to the fact that he might be com- 
pelled to retreat, in which case the entrenched camp would serve not 
only as a rallying point, but also as a barrier to the progress of the 
enemy. On the afternoon of that day the command of the defend- 
ing army was, for some unexplained reason, handed over to 
General Lysons, who, having ascertained that General Carey 
meant to fall back on Sir Charles Staveley, determined to try to 
cut him off. Carey on that morning marched from Hartford 


Bridge Flats towards Frensham, the appointed rendezvous, and - 


encamped that evening on Cove Common, and on the opposite 
side of the canal, between the latter and Ceesar’s Camp. On 
Friday he continued his march, while Staveley advanced to Frens- 
ham Common, where in the afternoon the two divisions were 
united. Lysons, starting early from Chobham Common, sought to 
— the junction, but Carey had the start of him, and, covered 

y his cavalry, succeeded in accomplishing his object without fight- 
ing. Had Lysons been free to follow his own desires, he would have 
marched twenty-four hours earlier, and by directing his steps oa 
Farnham or Cesar’s Camp would have delayed, if he could not 
have prevented, the junction. As it was, he only just caught sight 
of Carey's rearguard as it crossed the Hog’s Back, and was obliged 
to content himself with forbidding that ridge to the enemy. 

On Saturday, Sir Hope Grant, who had been mysteriously directed 
to resume the Ja Mis felt that to advance against a force twice as 
strong as his own would be the extreme of rashness, and he resolved 
to fight a defensive, instead of an offensive, battle. It became known 
in the British camp that Staveley would attack the Hog’s Back in 
front with Brownrigg’s Brigade, while Stephenson’s Brigade 
would strive to turn that formidable position at the point where 
it melts into the plain on which Farnham stands. It had also 
been ascertained that Carey was to march with his whole 
division on Cesar’s Camp with the view of shouldering Grant 
off the Farnham and Farnborough road, and ultimately, by 
a wide décour, turning the whole position, On this informa- 
tion Grant based his plans. He had on the Friday evening re 
ceived intelligence that a scratch foree of some 2,000 men and & 
reinforcement of artillery had been sent to his assistance. This 
body he posted on Hungry Hill, a lofty plateau intervening be- 
tween Cvsar’s Camp and the Farnham and Farnborough 
The Hog’s Back he deemed too extensive a position for 
small force; he therefore determined merely to occupy it with 6 
strong rearguard of some three or four battalions and a battery of 
field artillery. The rest of his troops he drew up on the 
extremity of the range called the Fox Hills. At that ra the 
range in question assumes the shape of a gigantic natural bastion, 
and covers a retreat on Chobham Common admirably. In the 
early morning Staveley set his troops in motion, and though 
Stephenson was late, and no tidings bad been received of Carey's 
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novements, yet he deemed it advisable to attack at once. Brown- 
sog’s brigade, which had been brought over the hills to the 
west of Crooksbury, was hurled against the front of one of the 
srongest positions in England: The carelessness of the defenders 
slowed Brownrigg: to bring his troops down by roads completely 
exposed to the fire of the guns on the height, and to form his bat- 
talions for attacks. Covered. skilfully by a line of skirmishers 
furnished by the 4th Battalion 6oth Rifles and the roznd Fusi- 
Jers, and by the fire of a battery posted on a hill near Putten- 
ham, Brownrigg dashed at the Hog’s Back, without. waiting either 
for Stephenson, who, delayed by the narrowness of the road, was 
ate, or for Carey, of whose movements: nothing had. been heard. 
The defence was feeble in the extreme. The battery of artillery 
was soon driven over the ridge, and. the infantry, after a brief 
interchange of shots with theenemy, quickly followed. A rush of 
skirmishers took place, and the Hog’s Back fell. Somewhat 
slowly following up his-advantage, Brownrigg sent his skirmishers 
down the slope im pursuit of the enemy's rearguard, which was 
steadily falling: back on the main position. A sudden check 
occurred. It was) found that the railway bridges near Ash 
had been blown up, and that, save for skirmishers, the: rail- 
wey would be impassable for an hour and a quarter. The 
skirmishers, however, pushed on, and, coming in sight of Grant’s 
qrmy, opened a teasing rifle fire upon it. Some desultory 
and weak fighting now ensued, but the skirmishers being without 
close support, failed, notwithstanding their rash gallantry, in 
making any impression on Grant's position, which he was even- 
tually declared to have maintained intact. Thus ended that day’s 
battle. Grant now withdrew, followed at a respectful distance by 
Staveley, and at nightfall both armies encamped near Brookwood, 
the railway and canal serving as a boundary between them. 
Carey had accomplished his task, but had been so tardy 
that his operations’ exercised. no’ influence over the fortunes of 
the day. tle encamped on Cove Common that evening. 

The strategy and tactics displayed on this’ occasion were little 
editable to either party. Grant ought never to have occu- 
pied Hungry Hill, which was some two miles from the right 
of the position taken. up by his rearguard, and about the same 
distance from the Fox Hills.. Instead of merely oceupying the 
Hog’s Back with a rearguard, he ought to have drawn up his 
whole army upon it, taking care of course that his communications 
with the rear. were clear, but. making. arrangements for blocking 
them up promptly. The plea. that is force was not sufficiently 
strong for so extensive a position is untenable. The road along 
the top of the ridge is broad and good, and on the reverse 
slope any number of men might have been massed under cover 
both from fire and view. Grant could therefore at any point have 
collected more men than his adversary could have brought against 
him. The enemy, on the other hand; was only able to move by 
narrow, tortuous reads, much exposed to tlie tire of the guns on 
the summit. As to the protection of his flanks, Grant could 
have secured them by strong echelons drawn up on the 
reverse of the slope. Not om the ridge itself, but also 
the ground in its-front, was admirably adapted for defensive skir- 
mishing operations; his defence against a direct attack should 
therefore have been more vigorous than it was. Grant: also 
neglected other opportunities. ‘The: enemy had divided his force, 
he would have experienced difficulty in atfording support to the 
heads of his columns, and’ the communication between the two 
attacks was anything but easy. A counter attack on the right 
could therefore have been attempted. with every prospect of 
success. At one time Carey’s column was’ exposed to considerable 
danger, for, owing to faulty arrangements for the march of the 

gage, his cavalry was for upwards of an hour completely 
blocked and entangled in the streets of Farnham, which were choked 
with waggons. ‘To Carey indeed wasassigned a task not only peri- 
lous but profitless. The dangerwe have pointed out. and it is obvious 
thatit was agrave error to send him with his whole division against 
an isolated detachment of 2,000 men, who were in a position where 
they could render.no service to Grant. It would have been quite 
sullicient had Carey merely watched this body with a portion or his 
cavalry and two guns. As it was, Staveley deliberately dispensed 
with the services of half his arnry. The tactical errors, as may be 
seen from what we have already written, were great on both sides. 
Staveley pushed forward his men without suflicient support, and 
Grant neglected to profit by his fault. Grant's right was also 
completely in the air. The position of Grant on the Fox Hills was, 
it must be admitted, a strong one, and his dispositions for defence 
were good, He concealed his force, exposed but few of his men, and 
yet had ample supports at hand. The attempt of some half-dozen 
companies of the 6oth Rifles and the 1oznd Fusiliers to carry a 
ull strong in itself and firmly held by infantry and artillery was 
simply an act of suicidal rashness. We do not believe, had ball 
cartridge beenused, that ten per cent. of Staveley’s skirmishers 
Would have been left alive at the close of the fight, so heavy was 
the fire to which they were exposed. Had Grant acted on the 
Pruciple that no defence should be merely passive, but that the 

ensive and defensive should be always alternated, he would not 

only haye repulsed the enemy but. have gained a signal triumph. 

it was, he maintained his position, but his success was as much 
qualified as was that.of General Faidherbe:at Pont Noyelles. 

Sunday was a day of rest for both sides, but on the Monday 
morning hostilities were recommenced with vigour. Grant sought 
to regain his entrenchments on Chobham Common, and, fighting 
Sealy. In retreat, accomplished his purpose. On this occasion 

taveley again made a direct attack, Carey by a wide détour 


to seize Chobham Ridges, and.thus to place himselfon a line perpen+ 
dicularto Grant’sright, Again Carey failed’ to arrive in time, and. 
ae was virtually out of the fight.. Both on Saturday 
and Monday Grant was ardently and naturally anxious, to protect. 
his communications from: being cut. by a turning movement. on. hit 
left. This anxiety ought to have convinced Staveley of the. neces-: 
sity of executing the movement so plainly dreaded. He. did. the. 
exaet reverse, and always struck at.Grant’s right flank, On Tuesday 
Grant prepared to receive an attack in advance of his entrenchments, 
purposing te fall back on the latter if hardly pressed. On this 
day Carey was directed to open the battle on Grant’s front and 
right, Staveley waiting till the attack had been developed, and. 


then falling; on Grant's left.. Grant feebly resisted the pvressuré 


of Carey, and,, offering but a weak. resistance, retired into his camp. 
After some three hours of fighting, the two wings of the invading: 
amy enveloped Grant’s left like—to use the simile employed by 
one of our: daily contemporaries—a.mut-cracker. It was' declared 
by the Duke of Cambridge that the palm of victory was bore: 
off by Grant, but we: contess that) we do not consider that award 
i The works were of feeble, not to say contemptible, out- 

ine, and were so placed that a converging fire could easily have 
been brought to bear on those which stood on Grant's left.. These’ 
once rendered untenable, the capture of the others suecessively 
would have been easy. 

y was a day of rest, but on Thursilay, the corps. 
having been equally divided, Staveley was directed to fight in 
retreat towards Aldershot, while Carey wes permitted to bafile 
him, if possible. ‘The battle which ensued was partly strategical, 
partly tactical, and was perhaps'the most instructive of all. the 
sham fights which have taken place. Up to nearly 2'a.M. the 
time was spent by Carey im making; under cover of a screen of 
cavalry, wide détour, im order to:turm Staveley’s! right and eut. 
him off from his supposed base, Aldershot. Tins object: was, in. 
our opinion, completely effected, for at the close of the day Carey, 
thanks to the stolid, passive nature of the defence, was able not 
only to push back the front of Staveley’s line om to the canal, but 
also to place a brigade across the enemy’s right flank. With thisi 
battle the campaign ended. 

The question now arises, what have we learnt from these autumn 
manceuvres? what advantage have we derived that shall. compen- 
sate us for the money expended? We believe that we have learnt 
much, and that the experience gained has been cheaply bought. 
We have learnt for one thing that the Control Department is any- 
thing but perfect, and that, as regards the administrative services, 
we-are not entitled to look forward to war with a light heart. 
We have ascertained that our generals are forthe most part meve' 
beginners in the art of handling troops; We have found that 
our Militia are not as efficient. as some my most unreasonably 
expected they would prove to be; while, on the: other hand, we 
have received’ convincing proofs that the Volunteer contingent is! 
far superior to its reputation. Finally, we have ascertained that, 
whatever may be weak and faulty in» our military administration, 
the regimental officers and men of our regular:army are, if not 
m5. at all events in a very satisfactory state of elliciency. 

Lany other lessons have also beentaught us—lessons so serious, so: 
impressive, and so convincing, that with the autumn: manceuvres: 
of 1871 a new military era will probably commence, A. dis 
cussion of these lessons, however; will involve the’ consideration 
of many details, and we reserve the subiect‘till next week. 


THE MANIFESTO OF THE BAVARIAN GOVERNMENT. 


Bavarian Cabinet has at length broken silence, and,.as far 
as words go, the important document addressed to the Areh- 
bishop of Munich, under the date of August 27, which has now 
been published in the German newspapers, says: all that the anti- 
infallibilist party could desire. There is indeed a further question 
in the background, and people are very naturally asking themselves 
what is to be the practical’ upshot of this elaborate exposition of 
principles on the relations of Church and State im view of the 
recent Vatican decrees. On that point’ Herr von Lutz, who repre- 
sents the: Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Education, is 
studiously vague. That the Bavarian prelates have openly 
violated the laws of their country and assailed the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution is: expressly asserted: and insisted 
upon, and they are informed very distinctly that. the Government 
will refuse all co-operation to their attempts to give effeet to: the 
newly defined: doctrine. But — this rather hazy intimation 
nothing'is said of the future. Meanwhile the bishops:remain in 
possession’ of all the churches and benefices, and suspend and. ex- 
communicate at their own sweet will every one who ventures to: 
oppose them. The laity ordinarily are: little afiected by the 
sentence, and they have no difficulty in finding priests ready to 
administer the sacraments to them, without :asking any: questions, 
‘But in certain cases, as for instance that of marriage, their civil 
rights and’ status are seriously prejudiced. The Tridentine 
canon law holds good in Bavaria: for Catholics, and the:refusal of 
the parish priests to marry, or sanction the marriages of,. the: 
Altkatholiken would muke it impossible for them, unless some 
remedy were devised, to get married at all, without either retract- 
ing their principles’ or abandoning their Church. Meanwhile the 
clergy are of course debarred from all public exercise of: their 
ministry, and have to rely on the press alone, over which their 


‘superiors have no control, for the assertion and dissemination of - 
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their principles. And of that powerful instrument they have 
not been slow to avail themselves, as is shown by the able 
‘pamphlets of Dr. Reinkens, Professor Langen, and many more, not 
to = here of the last work of Dr. Schulte, the distinguished lay 
Professor of Canon Law at Prague, and a close friend of Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg. Dr. Déllinger himself is understood to have more 
than one important work in preparation, and it is not likely that the 
recent astounding elevation of Liguori, the great modern apostle 
of crooked casuistry, to the rank of a Doctor of the Church—the 
first exercise on the of Pius IX. of his newly-acquired infal- 
libility—will escape his notice. But our immediate purpose is 
to give our readers some account of the Government manifesto, 
which must ere long receive its practical interpretation, as the 
Chambers are now very shortly expected to assemble at Munich. 

The document takes its starting-point from the Archbishop of 
Munich’s Pastoral of lust July, and his representations to the King 
on the high religious importance of preserving the harmony 
between Church and State. But his Excellency is reminded that 
the interruption of that harmony is due to the action of the eccle- 
siastical authorities themselves, who have presumed to publish 
the decrees of the Council without the Placitum Regium. Nor is 
this merely a matter of form. The State cannot but regard the 
Vatican decrees of July 18, 1870, with grave dissatisfaction, which 
is not removed by the Archbishop’s attempted defence of them. 
Were the new dogma, indeed, as its apologists maintain, simply the 
formal embodiment of the immemorial faith of the Church, many of 
the objections to it would fall to the ground, though even so its defi- 
nition would not be unattended with serious difficulties. But the 
Government cannot shut its eyes to the notorious fact that many of 
the most influential voices among Catholics have already denounced 
the dogma as an essential alteration of the traditional teachings of 
the Church. And thus the question inevitably arises as to who 
is to judge this disputed point, so far as it bears on the relations of 
Church and State. And to that question there can be but one 
reply. That the State has no claim to decide purely theological 
controversies is true enough, but it cannot help having an 
opinion on such matters when they come before it, and on that 
opinion its action within its own sphere must depend. It cannot 
content itself with taking on trust the word of the bishops, and 
that for two reasons. the first place, their ——— have 
most strangely fluctuated on this matter, and many who now insist 
that Papal infallibility has always been the belief of the Church, 
and that nothing beyond the opportuneness of the definition was 
in question at Rome, most distinctly and formally asserted the 
reverse during the Council, as is clear from their public manifestoes 
both before and after the passing of the decree. Moreover the 
State is bound to regard the interests of its Protestant as well as 
of its Catholic subjects, and on that question the bishops are 
obviously incompetent to decide. It would be out of place to 
enter in such a document as the present on theological details, and 
Herr von Lutz therefore contents himself with referring to the 
rich literature on the subject emanating from Catholic divines of 
the highest repute and most tried loyalty to the Church, while 
intimating his own conscientious conviction that they have abun- 
dantly proved their point as to a real change in the faith of the 
Church being involved in the new dogma. The fact of so many 
Bishops now oe their submission to the dogma cannot 
override the clenching evidence they have adduced against it, or 
the significant fact of their own _—— opposition, as illustrated, 
eg. from their address of April 10, 1870, and their Animadver- 
svones on the Schema, where the dogma is expressly affirmed to 
be in many places wholly unknown. ‘They cannot be surprised if 
they are taken at their word, and the natural inference is drawn 
from their own acts and statements that something much more 
serious was at issue than the mere formularizing of an unques- 
tionable doctrine, and that the innovation introduced is one 
materially atfecting the relations of Church and State. 

That this is the case becomes evident when we remember that 
matters partly, if not exclusively, belonging to the civil sphere may 
be, and often have been, brought under the jurisdiction of the Pope, 
who is now proclaimed to be infallible. If it is pleaded that the 
Church has always been regarded as infallible, it might be rejoined 
that, in view of the Vatican decrees, even an infallibility ascribed 
to the Universal Church, as represented by the assembled Episco- 
pate, seems to threaten danger to the State. But, in fact, the in- 
fallibility of the whole Church, exercised in a Council composed 
of bishops from every quarter of the globe and representing the 
most various nationalities, debating freely and deciding with moral 
unanimity what has hitherto been believed, is a very different 
thing on the face of it from the infallibility of a single individual. 
To say that such an authority as the former is exercised under 
guarantees which in the latter are wholly wanting is not the 
expression of frivolity or hatred to the Church, but a simple 
statement of ascertained facts, confirmed by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the Legal Faculties and nearly all the distinguished 
canonists and theologians of Catholic Germany, men who have 
spent a long and honoured life in the service of the Church. 
And it is quite enough, without going back to historical 
examples, to refer here to the Syllabus of the present Pontiff, 
which is self-evidently an ex cathedrd judgment, and is expressly 
declared so to be by the*Bishop of Ratisbon in his Pastoral of last 
September, but which consists largely of propositions encroaching 


on the political domain and incompatible with the constitutions 
of modern States. And even were there no such examples in the 
pest, it is obvious that we have no sort of guarantee against any 

uture Pope claiming to extend his infallibility in faith, and still 


more in morals, to matters affecting civil government, The 
con assertions of the bishops are mere assertions, which 
cannot bind their own successors, and still less the Pope’s succes. 
sors. Nor could any declaration of the Pope himself, were jt 
put forward, annul the ex cathedrd decisions of his predecessors, 
or limit the action of future Popes. It may be true that the 
— Pontiff has no intention of encroaching on the political 
omain, but that supplies no guarantee or reassurance for the 
future. Nor is it much more to the purpose to say that ex. 
isting Concordats will be respected, which would at most be only 
as a matter of policy; and in fact the Bavarian archbisho 
and bishops have already openly violated the Constitution 
of their a in ignoring the Placitum Regium; and their 
apologies for this procedure are shown in detail to be wholly 
irrelevant, and not so much pleas for the legality of their conduct 
as attacks on the fundamental principle of the law itself. And 
then follows the intimation already referred to, which seems a 
somewhat lame and impotent conclusion to so weighty and abl: 
reasoned a document, that the State will refuse to give any civil 
or political effect to their acts in furtherance of the new dogma, 
= what sense this announcement is to be taken events must 
ow. 

Meanwhile it that at the moment with 
the appearance of this important State paper, a letter written just 
two ago by Dr. Dallin er to hie friend and ally inthe 
present struggle, Professor Michelis, has for the first time found 
its way into the German newspapers. It reads almost like a 
prophecy. Writing from Lord Acton’s seat at Herrnsheim, he 
congratulates his friend on the courage and wisdom of a pamphlet 
which he had then recently — and which was noticed at 
the time in our columns, and then proceeds to speculate sadly on 
the future :— 

Is the Church of God really to have this millstone of new, unscriptural, 
and unhistorical dogmas, which revolt all thinking minds, tied round her 
neck? Hefele, the newly chosen Bishop of Rottenburg, takes as gloomy a 
view of the future as you or Ido. He thinks this is the way to make all 
Germany Protestant—I would add, or infidel. The Archbishop of Munich 
has told him that he, too, should regard the passing of the new dogmas the 
greatest misfortune. Meanwhile, according to the most authentic reports, 
they are determined at Rome to go forward, and have already prepared the 
infallibility. It has been voted in the Commission. My friend, Sir John 
Acton, at whose castle I am staying, expects no good from his English 
bishops, and I mistrust ours, and have strong proofs of their weakness, at 
least of many of them. If you see any gleam of hope, let me know of it. 


The mistrust thus guardedly hinted at has been more than justi- 
fied by the event, and not least, and to their own deep discredit, b 
the two prelates who are named as so strongly disapproving at 
dreading the policy which they have subsequently accepted, and, 
in one case at least, ruthlessly enforced. And as yet the Arch- 
bishop, notwithstanding the energetic verbal protests of his 
Government, fruitur Dis iratis, while the Victrix Causa, as the 
State vrofesses to regard it, gets little beyond barren praise. 


HOLIDAYS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HERE is, after all, something to be said on behalf of those 
Englishmen who are keen to see all the beauties of Europe, 
Asia, Aftica, and America, but are content to remain unacquainted 
with the lovely scenery of England. There is the plea that it is 
necessary to see what other people are seeing, and to do what 
other people do; that nobody in society cares to talk about the 
Dart or the Wharfe, whereas everybody is interested in Phil 
and the Cataracts, Ararat and Elburz, Chimborazo and the 
Yosemite Valley. For the purposes of that numerous class of 
travellers whose chief enjoyment of scenery lies in the enjoyment 
of prattling about it in the smoking-room or the ball-room, this 
is an unanswerable argument. If Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
have all been to the Dolomites and Pontresina, what is the use 
to Smith of having spent all that money at Beddgelert or 
Maentwrog? When every one is talking about the Valley of 
Cauteretz, what is the -_ of having just coached yourself up in 
the Valley of the Liza? It is all very well to have your heart in 
the Highlands, but if, when February comes, you find that all your 
friends’ hearts are in the Tyrol or Savoy, the consequence is that 
you feel yourself left out in the cold, suffer much discomfort, and 
risk some diminution of friendship. If Belinda turns up her nose at 
any conversation about any scenery which is less than six hundred 
we distant from London Bridge, over six hundred miles our tourist 
must go for his summer trip. He cannot afford to throw away one 
of his greatest conversational resources for the whole of the season. 
A man who finds himself in London before Easter, without a 
summer’s trip to talk about, is at a fearful disadvantage ; and 
where is that Englishman who is so full of social gabble that he 
can venture to dispense with this most serviceable topic? Since 
the inquiry “ Where did you go last summer?” has displaced the 
remark “ What so-and-so weather we are having,” as the proper 
formula for introducing a conversation, what chance of making 
himself agreeable, or even of supporting a decent part in society, 
will that wretched creature have who has ventured to waste his 
summer on the banks of an English river, in wandering through 
English woods and lanes, and in basking on English lawns and 
uplands, and whose average daily altitude above the sea-level 
throughout the month of August was actually only fourhundred feet? 
The dread of being left without small talk is one of those horrors 
that are most natural and overwhelming to an Englishman. 
Corpulent men have been known to dance out a waltz to the 
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bitter end, till their hearts were bursting and their eyes starting, 
pecause they have not got a topic ready to discuss when they 
stop. Long-sighted men have been known to affect blindness, 
short-sighted men to offer to carve very little birds, dainty men 
of the nastiest dishes, and Englishmen in general 
to do the things most foreign to their nature and inclinations, 
and all because they cannot think of anything to say. No 
more appalling vision can flit across the brain of the April dancer 
and diner-out than the recollection of a summer holiday misspent 
jn a secret.and unmentionable excursion to Dartmoor or Dovedale. 
To such a man the whole subject of travelling is forbidden, lest 
he should encounter the dreaded question, ‘And where did you 
Nor is there any security after all inst the question 
ing put; and then what account has he to give of himself? 
He had far better have broken his collar-bone, or had the small- 
pox, or been in prison for debt, than have “done nothing this 
summer.” Di and rs are discussible subjects; but home 
scene 
Then there is.the plea of expense. Englishmen who in Switzer- 
Jand walk twenty miles on two meals a day without a murmur, 
who diligently search out the cheapest inns, and inquire the 
ice of everything from a breakfast to a bed candle before order- 
ing it, are frightened to learn that a one-horse carriage costs a 
shilling a mile in Westmoreland ; that at Keswick a meat luncheon 
is charged as an ay d dinner ; that the hotel-keeper’s profit on a cup 
ofafternoon teain Grasmere is at the rate of two eniteed per cent. ; 
and, generally, that the lofty rooms, the new furniture, the carving 
and gilding, the cut flowers, the — pianos, and the magnificent 
managers of the Lake Hotel Company, Limited, are not the 
gratuitous offerings of a stranger-loving hospitality, but are 
in the bill. But then we can’t do in England the things 
we can do abroad. We can’t tramp through the streets of Chester 
or Carlisle, aswe do through those of Milan and Geneva, in hobnailed 
boots, flannel shirts, and greasy wide-awakes. We can’tmake beasts 
of burden of ourselves in Surrey, and carry food and clothing on our 
becksthrough Ockham and Albury as wedo through Orbeand Vaulion. 
Wecan travel third-class on the Swiss Western, but hardly on the 
Great Western, Railway. In the Bas-Rhin the company of higglers 
and en is acceptable enough ; but in Devonshire or Yorkshire 
—faugh! Once abroad, we have only our purse to think of ; but at 
home there is always our position also to be considered. And 
what with our regard for our own dignity, and our dread of our 
countrymen’s impudence, it is hopeless in an English trip to study 
economy. Instead of third, we must travel first-class, Instead of 
walking, we must ride. Instead of considering what we want, we 
must consider what the magnificent manager says it is usual to 
have. Instead of asking prices first, and ordering afterwards, we 
must order first, and write to the Zimes afterwards. But these 
processes are so very expensive that it is not surprising to hear 
people plead as an excuse for knowing nothing of a scenery, 
that they really cannot afford to travel in England. ou can cal- 
culate, they say, to a sovereign what a month’s tour in the Bernese 
Oberland will cost you; but who knows what he will have to pay 
for a month’s travelling in the North of England? And then 
look at the results! Consider how much more ground you will 
have gone over in a foreign tour; how much more funny the 
foreigners are than your own countrymen; what a much more 
frequent succession of changes you will have enjoyed; what a 
gratification it will have been to air your French and your Ger- 
man.a little with the guides and waiters; in short, how much 
more you get for your money in a foreign than in a home 
tour, The ordinary tourist loses half the pleasure of his tour 
unless he makes a good bargain of it. His highest enjoyment of 
his trip begins when it is over, and is acomplex feeling made up, 
in almost equal proportions, of two — sensations—namely, 
the pleasure of talking about it, and the pleasure of reflecting that 
he has done it cheap. It would be difficult to say which of these 
two arguments in favour of going abroad is the more powerful 
with the ordinary tourist—the small-talk argument, or the money 
argument. But it is the combination of the two that is irresistible. 
To pay more for your tour, and yet to have less to talk about when 
youcome back, is wasteful, and therefore culpable, folly. No wonder 
then that the English tourist avoids an English tour. In his own 
-_— and practical phraseology—he can’t see his money 
int 


It would be useless, even if it were otherwise desirable, to 
mewn» to stem the flood of argument and feeling that can be 
poured forth in favour of a foreign, as against a home, tour. There 
are always two reasons for not attempting to resist an over- 
whelming fv. ond opinion ; first, that you perhaps ought not, and, 
secondly, that you certainly cannot; and these two reasons have 
their full weight in the present case. If it is decided that a 
summer vacation cannot profitably spent in England, it is 
probably so decided on good grounds, and we shall not try to im- 
pugn the decision. The lover of English scenery, if he claims too 
much for his — will not get a hearing at all. He must not 
ask even the w thy among his countrymen to devote to a 
study of the beauties of Cornwall or of Yorkshire, any 
part of the months of July and gs but must accept the 
established belief that these months would be unprofitably spent 

uence, he must to uiesce in the result, 
however much he may pct Fe that the mass of educated 
lishmen—professional men, for example, who have only a 
Month’s or six weeks’ holiday in the course of the year—cannot be 


expected to know anything of their own country. But he may 


fairly plead with those who are less occupied to bestow some of 
the odds and ends of their spare time on English scenery. In spite 
of the ever-increasing demands of society, two or three days may 
sometimes be spared in May or June, and perhaps even, with the 
friendly help of Whitsuntide, a whole week, to visit the woods 
and flowers, the rocks and rapids, of Wharfedale or Teesdale. Or, 
in a favourable year, when there happen not to be so many birds 
as usual, a brief interval may be snatched between the last drive 
of grouse and the first day of partridge, to feast upon the gorgeous 
colouring of the Lune, the Usk, or the Lyd, or to watch the 
marvellous effects of light and shade in the coves of Pwllheli or 
Penzance. Happily for the cause he pleads, the lover of English 
scenery will be able to urge that the period which custom devotes 
to foreign touring is not necessarily the best time for his English 
beauties. True, the annual rush will whirl the Londoner out of 
England from the 1oth of July to the 1oth of August. But it is 
towards the end of May or the beginning of June that the varied 
woodlands and incomparable lawns of | mae take their most 
exquisite tints, and that the flowers are most fresh, most welcome, 
and most abundant. And so, again, it is in September and Oc- 
tober that the finest effects of sunset may be seen over our Atlantic 
waters, that the sky displays its rarest pomp of mingled cloud and 
ether, and that the gorse and bracken of our western peninsulas 
seem to vie most in the brightness of their glory. Even in De- 
cember and January there are beauties of English landscape to be 
seen by those who are lucky, or weather-wise, or will wait patiently 
upon nature. The view from the Ireby road up Derwentwater, 
and that from the Penrith and Alston road across to Helvellyn and 
Saddleback, ona clear day of hard frost, are but types of much that 
is well worth attention in English scenery, even in midwinter. The 
lover of English scenery need not, therefore, despair. He cannot, 
indeed, hope, and perhaps ought not to wish, to convert the mass 
of his countrymen from their exclusive devotion to foreign beau- 
ties. But he may fairly hope that, owing to her great variety of 
landscape and the peculiarities of her climate, England may e 
be thought worth knowing by a remnant of her sons, and that her 
scenery may not become a sealed book to all mankind save the 
omniscient German and the ubiquitous Yankee. 


“IN MEMORIAM” CRITICISMS. 


R. TENNYSON’S Jn Memoriam has now been more than 
twenty years before the public, and a great many things are 
altered since it was first criticized and discussed as an accession to 
our literature. More than one school, or would-be school, of 
poetry has come into being. since then; and some of the votaries 
of those schools have thought it necessary to thrust In Memoriam 
pretty much out of court, as a thing of the past; though in so 
doing they have not succeeded in surrounding themselves with 
any very large number of adherents. But independently of these 
antagonistic persons, criticism in general has made some very 
considerable steps forward. If any one would like to convince 
himself of this point, he could not do better than turn out an old 
1850 file of the Times, and read that journal’s review of In 
Memoriam. The Times is now and then apt to be very audacious 
and venturesome in its mode of criticizing literature ; yet even the 
Times would not dare to criticize such a poem as In Memoriam 
now in the same way that satisfied its ideal then. In private 
circles, as well as in journalism, literary knowledge up to a certain 
range, and an aptitude for discussion, also necessarily limited, has 
become very much more general than it was twenty years ago. 
One result of this alteration has been that In Memoriam, which 
was once held to be a book of riddles, enigmatical at best and 
sometimes even unconstruable, has come to be much quoted and 
often discussed, not by men only, but by female readers in great — 

abundance. Indeed, the st who discuss In Memoriam, or 
who with a fatal facility make believe to do so, are numerous 
enough to admit of subdivision. Among the ladies of one’s 
acquaintance especially, it is not uncommon to meet with those 
who belong tc the class of extreme enthusiasts—who speak of 
In Memoriam with a kind of rapture as being eloquent in the 
language of the soul, and with a kind of self-consciousness also, 
that invites attention to the high qualities of the enthusiast even 
more than to the poem. Then there are the pertinacious interrogators 
who are never weary of going over and over the commonplaces of 
the poem, and who ask for the twentieth time whether Goethe 

was or was not intended in the opening lines of the first canto— 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones ; 


and whether the “ bar of Michael Angelo ” is sufficiently explained 
by the striking profile of the artist’s forehead, Besides these, 
there are the brooding mystics, who are fond of finding a puzzle 
where things are perspicuous enough, and who desire to draw one 
into an argument on matters which it is not very easy, nor 
perhaps very profitable, to formulate in words at all. But not- 
withstanding these amiable tyrants, and in spite of the very 
knowing young critics who have resolved that Mr. Tennyson 
“won't do,” though they are not always quite clear about each 
other’s shibboleths on the subject, we still regard In Memoriam 
as a poem containing eames whether of construction or of 
thought, which admit both of agreeable and useful discussion, 
And we select two such passages in particular for mention here, 
partly because it has been our fortune to meet with a speci 


diversity or hesitancy of opinion about them, and partly because. 
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in our own judgment they both belong to those portions of Mr, 
Tennyson’s writing in which the colour has been taken from 
classical literature. We remember once hearing a successful 
competitor for Gaisford prizes and other distinctions at Oxford 
declare that he owed more of his knowledge about the inversions 
of the iambic line to Mr. Tennyson than to Sophocles ; and, without 
going so far as that able scholar was willing to do, we may lay it 
down that a strong and deep sympathy with classical modes of 
thought and of writing has been very permanently present to the 
mind of our great contemporary poet. 


The first of these two passages occurs at the opening of the 
fifteenth canto. It will be recollected that a storm is there de- 
scribed, suggesting thoughts about what may be happening to the 
vessel which is conveying homeward the corpse of the departed 
friend 

To-night the winds begin to rise 
And roar from yonder dropping day , 
The last red leaf is whirl’d away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies ; 
The forest crach’d, the waters curl’d, 
The cattle hudd/ed on the lea; 
And wildly dash’d on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strikes along the world. 


Itis really curious to remark how many intelligent persons will be 
found to take the italicized words in this quotation as if they were 
articiples. The observable feature of construction in the admirable 

Bit of description is, that between the present tenses—begin, ts whal’d, 
are blown—and the present tense, strikes, with which the picture 
ends, three past tenses oceur—evack’d, curl’d, huddled ; and, as this 
arrangement falls rather strangely on the ear, and looks unusual, 
the general reader (and we have ourselves happened to meet with 
readers of genuine scholarship who had done the same thing with- 
out reflection) sets them down in his mind as participles, The 
two words, curl’d and huddled, would, it is true, give a sense, 
though not so good a sense, if taken participially. Still, 
they must clearly construe in the same way as crack'd, and 
crack'd as a participle makes nonsense. The scholarly reader, 
when he construes it in that way, has floating in his mind 
the montibus audiri fragor of Virgil, the well-known cracking 
of limbs among forest trees at the rising of a storm. So had 
the poet; but, if that was to be expressed participially, it is 
plain that cracking, or having crack’d, must bave been used. As 
the participle, therefore, cannot stand, it only remains to justify 
the past tense. And this justification is found in observing that 
the permanent manifestations of the tempest, and those which 
accompany its height, are described in the present tense; while 
the past is used of those symptoms which were either repeated 
and momentary in their nature, or antecedent to the full impetuosity 
of the storm. This, which on examination turns out to give the 
only satisfactory rendering of the passage, will be seen to be 
also in harmony with one of Virgil’s best known descriptions 
of a hurricane (“ Georg.” i. 330-334) :— 

Terra tremit ; fugére ferae: et mortalia corda . 

Per gentes humilis stravit pavor: ille flagranti 

Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia telo 

Dejicit : ingeminant Austri, et densissimus imber : 

Nunc nemora ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt. 
good deal more might, we need hardly remark, be said about 
the Virgilian tense; but it will be enough to notice that the 
mixture of tenses is parallel in both the Latin and the English 
passage, aud that the principle in the two cases is very nearly 
identical. 

The question in the second of our two quotations trom In 
Memoriam turns, not upon construction, but upon the general 
thought or conception on which the lines are based. The forty- 
second canto has been concerned with the reflection that the details 
of a profound human friendship may be preserved and reproduced 
in a future life, as the hues and pencillings of the flower are pre- 
served during its folded state untilit reopens into bloom, ‘This 


A 


thought suggests the question whether those who have passed from j' 


the present life may not receive, even beyond the range of time, 
some hint and suggestion of persons and things left behind; and 
the forty-third canto thus runs:— 


How fares it with the happy dead ? 
For here the man is more and more: 
But he forgets the days before 

Cod shut the doorways of his head. 


The days have vanish’d, tone and tint, 
And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 
A little flash, a mystic hint ; 
And in the long harmonious years 
Gr Death so taste Lethean springs) 
ay some dim touch of earthly things 
Surprise thee ranging with thy peers. 
If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt : 
My guardian angel will:speak out 
In that high place, and tell thee all. 
We have found these lines pretty generally taken to convey no- 
thing more than the bare proposition that intimations of the pre- 
sent life may be now and then felt by persons who have passed 
out of it into another state. Were this all, and if no parallelism 
were intended in the stanzas, then the line about “the doorways 
of: the head” must be held to express death merely, and the 


with an especial reference to the departed friend. Besides the 
general flatness, however, which this, explanation would stamp 
upon. the canto, there are two lines :— : 
For here the man is more and more, 


and 
If Death so taste Lethean springs, 


which are left more than flat; it would be difficult without some 
other hypothesis to see why they should have been introduced at 
all. They become, on the other hand, perfectly clear, if a parallel. 
ism is understood to be drawn, and if the relations of the present 
life to an antecedent state are regarded as being set in comparison 
with the relations of a future state to the present. The sense of 
the whole canto would then run something in the followin 
way :—“ What is the actual relation of the dead to that which 
they have left behind them? We know that, in the present life, 
man develops onward indefinitely ; but, though he forgets abso. 
lutely what lies behind—the period, namely, which preceded an 
intervital oblivion—and does not recall the life that he lived ante. 
cedently to that oblivion, yet possibly he still receives, without 
knowing whence they come, some vague hints and reminiscences. 
of the pre-existent life. Even so, if Death, the transition from 
present to future, is accompanied by the same kind of oblivion 
that attends Birth, the transition from past to present, then the, 
departed friend may be surprised, ever and anon, in the life he 
now leads, by intimations of what remains behind him on the 
earth. If so, my guardian angel will be at hand to interpret.” 

It will be seen at once that the two lines “For here the man, 
&c.,” and “If Death so taste, &c.” now find their proper place and 
sequence. In spite of present development, we forget the ante- 
cedent life, yet we have vague hints; and thus, in spite of their 
still wider development, the dead may have hints of the life 
behind, even if Death carries with it the same sort of oblivion 
that attended the earlier transition, namely Birth. Of the several 
modes of interpreting the phrase about “the doorways of the 
head,” it seems the clearest and simplest to understand it asa 
strong metaphorical expression for the cutting off of such sensation 
as accompanies, and constitutes an integral portion of, a life, We 
have encountered people who would not be persuaded but that the 
words must bear a mere physical sense, derived from the pheno- 
mena of the infant skull; but this grotesque idea deserves no 
further remark. And whatever shades of higher meaning may be 
given them, the words will be found to come back, in sense, to the 
intervital oblivion of which we have spoken. 

And now all that need further be observed is that the idea of. 
arguing from a pre-existent to a post-existent state is precisely 
what would occur to a writer who had had his thoughts 
moving over the Platonic field. The theory of anamunesis, of the 
“little flash, the mystic hint” from an antecedent life, which, as 
is well known, is used in the Phedo to serve as an argument for 
future immortality, is fully and distinctly explained in the Meno. 
The soul is held to have forgotten the larger portion of what it 
had known and experienced in past existences. Yet -what has 
been thus forgotten may again be revived. ‘This revival, it need 
hardly be said, was held by the Platonic Socrates to be the real 
basis of the human process of learning. In our researches we are 
not looking for what we absolutely do not know; we are looking 
for what we do know, but have forgotten. 

When these and similar passages are considered, it will perhaps 
scarcely be disputed that the parallelism which has been described 
is the real subject of the quoted stanzas. And possibly these two 
instances may serve to show that In Memoriam contains not only 
genuine material to be discussed, but material that repays discus- 
sion; and that it deserves fairer treatment than it sometimes gets, 
whether from rapt enthusiasts who are not very reflective, or from 
young aspirants whose intellectual taste is “loud,” and who would 
not for their lives miss the latest novelty in literary fashions, 


THE COINAGE OF GERMANY. 
ONSIDERING the wealth and intelligence of Germany, the: 


condition of its coinage is astonishing. The traveller in that’ 
country who desires to understand how his money goes, finds him- 
self involved in an endless series of embarrassing calculations, He 
enters Germany, we will suppose, by way of Belgium, where hepays 
francs and cents. As soon as he has crossed the Prussian frontier 
at Herbesthal, on the road to Cologne, he is called upon for thalers’ 
and silver groschen. At Cologne he takes, let us say, the steamer 
for a long day’s voyage up the Rhine to Mayence, and after 
paying for his breakfast, dinner, and perhaps supper, and for 
sundry intermediate potations of various liquids, he flatters himself’ 
that he understands the coinage of the country, and might defy” 
any waiter on board the steamer to impose upon him to the extent’ 
of a single groschen.. He arrives at Mayence at ten o'clock at’ 
night, engages a porter to carry his baggage to an hotel, and is 
convinced that he has something yet to learn when that porter de" 
mands to be paid in kreutzers. However, within twenty-four 
hours he has become as familiar with florins and kreutzers as he’ 
was the day before with thalers and silver groschen. Dut perlinps: 
on his way south he stops at Strasburg to inspect the ruins of 
the recent siege; and here his hotel bill is made out in francs, and) 
we may suppose that he offers in payment a Prussian bank-note 
for thalers, which he has obtained at Cologne or Mayence, , 
that he desires to procure a supply of florins for use further’ 


third stanza is only an expansion or repetition of what precedes, 


south. The rule that 4 thalers= 7 florins= 15 francs, even if 
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it were exact, which it is not, is difficult of application. You 
left Mayence with a lot of North German money, which is use- 
Jess further south, and i leaye Strasburg with a lot of French 
coins, many of whic;: become useless'as soon as you pass Kehl. 
Of course if you empty your pockets of these encumbrances the 
Joss is small, but it does not seem unreasonable to require that 
there should be no loss at It is true that at railway stations 
and hotels and principal shops in South Germany the thaler of 
North Germany is always taken at the value of 1} florins, but it 
is easy for a traveller to find himself in places where the people 
with whom he deals do not like the look of it, and where the 
franc of France, Belgium, or Italy is regarded with even smaller 
favour. Even among florins there is the distinction between the 
German florin = 1s. 8d. and the Austrian florin = 1s. 11d., and this 
distinction may easily be overlooked by a traveller making hasty 
payments Ny imperfect light. Then, again, after leaving Freibourg 
and Basle behind’ him, the traveller probably stops tor a night 
at Schaffhausen to view the Rhinefall, and here a Swiss 
landlord propounds a theory of his own us to the comparative 
yalue of francs, in which he makes out his ‘bill, and of florins, in 
which you propose to pay him. Leaving Schaffhausen and the 
small piece of Switzerland which, for the mystification of tra- 
yellers, has been placed north of the Rhine, you arrive at Constance, 
which, although south of the Rhine, is German; and here you get 
Swiss coins given in change, which nobody will take back. The 
landlord of an excellent hotel at Constance, who speaks English 
and French tolerably, and German as his native tongue, presents 
his daily bill of fare and wine-carte, with prices marked in florins 
and kreutzers, and makes out his bill to a customer in francs and 
cents. This landlord, being lately asked to deduct the amount of 
his bill from an English 57. note taken at 125 francs, and to pay 
the balance partly in napoleons and partly in florins, honestly con- 
fessed that this financial operation was beyond his power, and 
begged to be allowed to pay the entire balance in napoleons and 
francs. 
All this, however, may with a little practice become tolerably 
familiar. But the smaller coinage of Germany is almost un- 
manageable by a foreigner. It constantly happens that you 
receive pieces of so-called money which nobody will taka from 
you, or you get your pockets filled with a quantity of coins from 
which, if you consult an expert, he will select certain specimens and 
ut them aside with the remark that “that is nothing.” The 
orin and half-florin of South Germany are creditable coins, but 
the greater part of the pieces of six kreutzers and three kreutzers 
and two kreutzers are worn so thin and smooth that it is almost 
impossible to tell what they are. The smaller pieces stick to a 
 stranger’s fingers, and are dropped and lost so frequently that 
the soil on the line of tourists must be thickly sown with them. 
The single kreutzer = 3d., when made of copper, is a con- 
venient coin, but the latest improvement in the monetary 
system of the country is the issue of a kreutzer made ap- 
parently of a compound of silver and some other metal, which 
is necessarily so small that it can hardly be of any practical 
say In North Germany the pieces of 5 and 2} and 1 silver 
groschen are in an equally disreputable condition with the 
multiples of kreutzers in the South. It would be bad enough 
to have to deal in one such system of money, but the combination 
of the two produces a result which almost deserves to be called 
chaotic. At Mayence the postage to England is 9 kreutzers; but 
at Homburg, which is about two hours’ ride from Mayence, the 
equivalent of 23° groschen must be provided. At Homburg, 
however, all nations, languages, and currencies, as well as all 
varieties of scoundrelism, are equally made welcome. Neverthe- 
less it may happen that a traveller arrives at Mayence, finds his 
groschen useless, provides himself with kreutzers, goes for a 
day to Homburg, and is asked for groschen. It is remarkable 
that that portion of the coinage of which the value is almost 
inappreciable by an English mind is generally far more re- 
ectable in appearance than the coins of which we have 
hitherto spoken, Thus, if you cross the bridge at Cologne you 
are charged 2 pfenning = 3d., and the coin of this value is a decent 
ece of tangible copper. We have already spoken with appro- 
tion of the copper kreutzer of South Germany, which, as there 
are sixty to the florin, is worth 4d. But the great majority of 
pieces of 5 and 2} groschen in the North, and of 6 and 3 kreutzers 
in the South, are in worse condition than the most attenuated six- 
rd in London. These coins, too, have issued from so many 
different mints that a stranger hardly knows where to begin object- 
ing to the strange nondescripts which are tendered to him. Thus, 
to take an example which offers itself at the moment, here is a coin 
of Hamburg of the year 1728 which must have insinuated itself into 


the company of a lot of 5-groschen pieces, which in size and 
colour it nearly resembles. “When this piece presents itself to an 
Englishman who is obtaining what the natives call “restauration” | 
at a railway station where his train stops for a few minutes, it | 
does not appear to an inexperienced eye to be less entitled to 
acceptance than its companions. It is in one respect superior to | 
them, for its date appears, while from them every letter and 

figure has been effaced. The value of ‘all these coins, which are 


stations, We should like to see the whole collection placed in 
Mr. Cole’s next International Exhibition among the P gn of 
German ingenuity and industry. The prevalence of the simple 
ee of francs and cents. over so large a part of Europe renders 
the confusion which prevails in Germany more remarkable. Instead 
of erecting statues of Kaiser Wilhelm or of Germania Victrix, 
it would be well to commemorate the triumphs of the war by 
establishing a uniform coinage for the whole of what for many 
purposes is now one country. 


If you pass from Germany into France or Belgium, you are 
struck by the contrast between the brightness and neatness of the 
coinage of the two latter countries and the dingy, slovenly bits of 
metal which are received as money in the former. Considering 
how largely the railways are supported by English travellers, it 
might be expected that some facilities would be afforded at prin- 
cipal stations for obtaining tickets without either the reality or 
even the possibility of petty imposition. But let’ us see how 
matters are managed at Cologne, where almost all travellers up or 
down the Rhine necessarily arrive. The first-class express fare from 
Brussels to Cologne is 27 fr. 75 cents. The equivalent for this 
sum in North German money, which ought to be paid for the fare 
from Cologne to Brussels, appears upon the ticket to be 7 th. 15 sgr. 
On the night of Sunday last, the 17th instant, two tickets were 
taken and three napoleons tendered in payment, with a request 
that the change might be given in francs. The clerk who issued 
the tickets declined to do this, and insisted on giving change in 
German money, which is either useless to a homeward bound 
Englishman or must be disposed of at any price that may be offered 
for it. The tickets purchased in this way cost 57 fr. 40 cents., or 
nearly two francs more than they would have cost if taken at 
Brussels for Cologne. The napoleon, which usually produces 
5 th. 10 gr., has not lately been worth more than 5 th. 8 gr., and 
at the railway stations, where always extreme advantage is taken 
against the traveller, the value has been only 5 th. 7 gr. Three 
napoleons at this rate amount to 15 th. 21 gr., and deducting for 
the price of the tickets 15 th., there would remain 21 gr., which, 
when converted back into French money, would not realize above 
2 fr. 60 cents. It is doubtless true that people who travel abroad 
must submit to the customs of the country where they find them- 
selves. But one cannot help feeling that much has been changed 
in Germany for the worse, while its currency refuses to undergo 
improvement. The ordinary traveller passes through an artificial 
country which is not Germany. He tinds everywhere hotels 
built, furnished, and managed on exactly the same pattern, 
which has evidently been contrived to suit the supposed de- 
sires of English and American tourists who are pretty well 
supplied with money. If you are travelling every day, you 
almost inevitably go at night to one of these hotels of which 
you know the name, or which you see before you on descending 
from a railway train. You have not time, nor is it worth while, 
to seek for a single night any accommodation except that which 
offers itself most readily, and thus it may happen that you travel 
from Cologne to Constance without ever having really been in 
Germany. The landlords, porters, and waiters at the great hotels 
along this route almost form a nation of themselves, and if you were 
not perpetually troubled by the intricacies of the currency of the 
countries you pass through you might forget that you were travel- 
ling. After all, your losses by changing French to German money 
and back again are small, and they are compensated by the ever- 
recurring jokes of your companions at the failure of your attempts 
to understand the system upon which these losses are inflicted. 
But although Englishmen are not cheated so often as they think 
they are, it is undeniable that opportunities of fraud exist, and it is 
probable that these opportunities are sometimes used. The real or 
pretended fluctuations in the price of gold enable the clerks at rail- 
way stations to impose on travellers who have not the time nor 
perhaps the ability to resist exaction. It may be said that if one 
carries sovereigns or napoleons into a foreign country one must 
take what one can get for them. But the gold coins called 
Friedrichs and double Friedrichs, which may be supposed to be 
part of the currency of Germany, do not bear at a railway station 
the value which is elsewhere ascribed tothem. You may have 
purchased a double Friedrich in Brussels on the supposition that 
it is worth 11} thalers, but you will not get that amount of 
silver or notes for it at the railway station at Mayence. The 
printing of the fare on the railway ticket is a preservative against 
one species of fraud, and an equally useful precaution would be to 
require that the prices of gold coins should be daily posted at 
every station. Inthe absence of some such regulation it is im- 
possible not to suspect that railway clerks do not always 
allow the full value of the gold coins received by them. At an 
rate they may commit small frauds of this description wit 
almost absolute impunity. An Englishman travelling with ladies 
must pay first for their tickets and then for their luggage, and 
when he offers gold in payment, he receives back a heap of coin, 

artly thalers, partly florins, and partly smaller pieces which look 
fits Tittle bits of metal picked out of'a dust-heap. 


Until the coinage of Germany is reformed, it will be impossible 


made of nobody knows what, is entirely conventional, and it would | for travellers in Germany to feel satisfied that they get fair value 
‘hot surprise us greatly if we found old buttons from the cast-off 
liveries of the King of Wurtemberg passing for 6-kreutzer pieces. 
It would be acurious and not very costly experiment to travel 
from Cologne to Constance, partaking freely of “restauration,” 
and accepting whatever coins were offered in change at the railway 


for the money which they carry into that country. It is unworthy 


of so great a nation to furnish opportunities of fraud, or to con- 
tinue to use coins which are mean and shabby beyond expression. 
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RACING AT DONCASTER. ; 


= Doncaster week of 1871 will be remembered for the ex- 
traordinary failure of its racing, and the extraordinary 
success of its yearling sales. We are equally at a loss to assign a 
reason for the failure and for the success. The ground was in 
superb order, and many of the stakes were worthy of acceptance, 
though it must be admitted that the amount of added money is small 
in proportion to the profits derived by the Corporation during the 
week; yet there was a most woeful falling off in the number 
of runners all — the four days, both for great races and 
small, the largest field being fifteen for a paltry stake of 135% 
The Champagne as nearly as possible ended in a walk over; the 
St. Leger field was only raised to ten because a single owner 
started no fewer than four horses; the Doncaster Stakes brought 
three to the post; and the once popular Portland Plate, so famous 
for large fields and endless false starts, attracted eleven runners 
only. On the other hand, if owners do not seem inclined to run 
their horses, they are as ready as ever to give high prices for 
young stock; and it is calculated by one of the sporting papers 
that about twenty thousand pounds were invested in yearlings at 
the Doncaster sales. If twenty thousand pounds are forthcoming 
in a single week for the purchase of blood stock—and, be it re- 
membered, when customers have already suited themselves at 
the fashionable sales of the Middle Park and Her Majesty’s 
yearlings—it is clear that breeders have no cause to be dissatis- 
tied. Whether buyers find their part of the speculation equally 
remunerative is another question, The frequency of small 
fields, and of rich stakes falling through for want of com- 
petitors, would seem to point to a different conclusion. Some 
of the averages obtained by breeders last week were in truth 
most extraordinary. Sir Tatton Sykes sent up only four 
yearlings, and they realized 3,350 guineas, or an average of 8374 
guineas, the highest on record. Cookson’s ten averaged 
5394 guineas, and Mr. W. Sadler’s six 3683 guineas, and other 

reeders obtained highly remunerative prices. So that, if there 
was a failure on the racecourse, it was to some extent balanced 
by a success in the sale paddock, 


We must record, however, a rather unfortunate termination to 
the sports of the week. It is well known to all good people that 
public gaming tables are not allowed by law in England; it is 
equally well known to many sinners that at Brighton and Doncaster, 
to mention two conspicuous places only, the law is systematically 
broken. At Brighton, indeed, some uttempt is made at conceal- 
ment, for a _— house is secured for the Sussex fortnight, but 
the most slender introduction is sufficient, the spiders in the 
parlour being only too happy to welcome any flies that may enter. 
At Doncaster the gambling is openly done in the public rooms, 
with the full cognizance and under the implied sanction of the 
local magistrates. There the guinea fee, the customary payment 
for admission of racing men to rooms set apart for the transaction 
of racing business, allows the payer also to participate in the 
pleasures of hazard and roulette to his heart’s content. It appears 
that some of the borough magistrates, whose consciences were 

ricked by the continuance of this glaring. abuse, wrote to the 

ome Secretary to inquire whether the Government would in- 
stitute a prosecution against the offending parties. Mr. Bruce’s 
answer may be readily guessed. -He, good man, knew nothing 
of hazard or roulette; and probably his righteous eyes 
had never beheld a pair of dice. He could do nothing, and 
he could advise nothing, save that the Doncaster magistrates 
should use their own discretion. The old-world motto of the discreet 
naturally occurred to the justices, and they speedily resolved to 
let well—or ill, according as they regarded it—alone. But this 
resolution did not suit a certain West Riding detective, who 
laudably burned to distinguish himself in the cause of law and 
morality, and who, backed up by a couple of inspecfors, entered 
the rooms in the midst of the play. Two other detectives, 
to whom he communicated his further intentions, had evidently 
got a straight tip from the Home Office, for they advised him, 
almost in Mr. Bruce’s own words to the Justices, by all means to 
act discreetly. The dauntless three, however, rejecting all such 
pusillanimous counsel, pounced forthwith on the tables and on the 
money that was thereon. We are indebted to the Sporting Life 
for the sequel :— 

Murray [that is, the West Riding detective] soon found himself on 
dangerous ground, for despite the reiterated assurance as to his civic rank, 
he had speedily to return the coin, and was unceremoniously hustled out of 
the room with his coat almost torn from his back, and his eyes—well— 
disabled. Just as Murray entered, one of the “upper ten,” who had lost 
considerably, expressed a desire that he had some one on whom to vent his 
spleen, and Murray coming in at the moment he became the target of his 
displeasure, 


This last reminds us of Moore’s story of a man who, having lost 
heavily at pays rushed furiously out of the room, and, his eyes 
chancing to light on a stranger, whom he had never seen before 
in his life, stooping down to tie his shoe—“ D—— it, sir,” he 
exclaimed, “ you're always tying your shoe,” and kicked him down 
stairs. But how facts get coloured according to the bias of the 
narrator! We are sceptical about this member of “the upper 
ten” who made poor Mr. Murray “the target of his displeasure.” 
We are mindful that in most houses where the pleasing pastime of 
hazard is carried on there is generally kept on the establishment a 
broken-down person, once perhaps a gentleman, but now ready to do 
acts as a decoy-duck when the 
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say we can quite believe that such a person, when half inflam 
with drink, and half excited to frenzy by the scant attendance of 
pigeons to be plucked, and the consequent prospective diminution 
of his suppers, can be set down as “one of the upper ten” visiteg 
with a fit of the spleen, while his poor victim the detective 
hustled about, beaten, his clothes torn to shreds, his eyes—“ wey’ 
disabled,” is coolly epigrammatized as “the target of his dis. 
pleasure.” Seriously, we ~— this hasty and inefficient attempt 
to apply the law, because law and order are discredited when 
their servants, even through their own indiscretion, are baffled 
and also because a sort of triumph has been gained by the roughs 
and the rowdies and the decoy-duck, bully, member of the “ Upper 
ten”—three gentlemen rolled into one. And we regret it the 
more because, if Mr. Bruce remains Home Secretary for some 
years, he will be all those years taking into consideration the. 
question of hazard-playing and roulette-playing in public rooms, 
and may then only arrive at the conclusion that it is best in alj 
things to act with discretion. 
We must glance rapidly at the general results of the week's 
racing. Both Cremorne and Chopette fulfilled their engazements 
satisfactorily, and must still be counted the best colt and the best 
filly of the season. If the two were to meet, each would have 
strong body of friends ; but, judged by collateral running, the filly 
ought to have the best of the encounter. Cremorne has only met 
opponents of his own age; Chopette has vanquished this year's 
wonder, Vulcan, as well as Cymbal and other tried horses of 
different ages. Cremorne’s first engagement was in the Cham. 
agne, the winner of which is almost always a distinguished ho 
ut, as we have remarked before, the race nearly fell through, 
Only Bethnal Green and Stornoway opposed Mr. Savile’s colt, and 
Stornoway could scarcely gallop fast enough to let his rider see 
the finish between the other two. Cremorne clearly had the foot 
of Bethnal Green the whole way, but the latter, who is 
much improved, and ran both his races at Doncaster in the 
gamest manner possible, stuck so perseveringly to his oppo- 
nent that Cremorne only won by a neck. But, in our opinion, 
Cremorne had plenty in hand at the moment of finishi 
the race; whether, if the distance had been longer, he wel 
have continued to stall off the persistent efforts of Bethnal Green, 
is a question which time will answer. Or, to put it otherwise, 
nothing that Cremorne has yet accomplished would justify a deci- 
sive assertion that he isa stayer, or that he would run gamel 
under difficulties. His second race at Doncaster was a very awk 
more easy affair, the best of his five antagonists being Xanthus, 
who, by previous running, is about the same animal as York- 
shire Relish, Chopette’s two performances have more sterling 
merit about them. In the Fitzwilliam Stakes she beat 
Vulcan in a canter over three-quarters of a mile, and it had 
been a moot point whether half-a-mile was not her best 
course; and in the Bradgate Park Stakes she beat The Knight 
(who at Lewes ran a dead heat with Anton, both finishing 
in front of Countryman) with equal ease. Supposing an owner 
had such trial horses as Vulcan and The Knight in his stable, 
and one of his two-year olds could walk away from them at weight 
for age, he would be pretty well satisfied with his two-year- 
old. Well, here is Chopette who has been running public trials 
at weight for age all through the season against some of the 
truest and surest horses in training, and in the majority of her 
essays she has been victorious. We must say therefore that her 
credentials are better than Cremorne’s, though it may be quite 
possible that he might pass through a similar ordeal with equal 
credit. Whenever the pair meet, the race will be well worth a 
journey to witness. Bethnal Green also ran a second race at 
Doncaster, and against the solitary conqueror of Cremome, 
Onslow. Onslow, who positively was unable to walk, so stiff was 
he in his knee, was sent a brisk canter round the course before the 
race just to relax the joint, and certainly in his galloping there 
were no signs of distinct infirmity. Bethnal Green, though he 
had the severe race of Tuesday in him—and we respect him all the 
more on that account—stuck to the hitherto unconquered Onslow - 
with dogged obstinacy, and beat him in the end by a head. We 
wish to make every allowance for Onslow. We are certain that 
a man does not run the better for having a stiff knee, and wedo 
not believe that a horse does. Still, stiff knee and all, Onslow 
beat Cremorne at York, and, whatever excuse may be made for the 
latter's condition at that meeting, one thing is certain, that Sir 
Joseph Hawley has the most complete measure of Mr. Savile's 
horse, and if he has one in his stable seven pounds better than 
Bethnal Green, woe betide Cremorne. 

Among the weight for age races—we have already mentioned 
the Fitzwilliam—we must first draw attention to the Doncaster 
Cup. Although Rose of Athol, Palmerston, and Bothwell ran, 
they were only as attendants on Shannon and Barford, who pet 
formed the leading parts in the piece. Barford ran as fast as he 
could away from Shannon, and as Barford could not run quite fast 
enough, Shannon ultimately caught him up, and won (easily) by 
half-a-length. Barford is so good a stayer, that if Mr. Lombard 
entered a speedy horse to make the running as hard as he could fore 
mile and a-half, Shannon’s work might have been more difficult. But 
to cut out all the running, and come in also at the finish with & 
reserve of staying power, is rather too much for the same horse. 
Three only ran for the Doncaster Stakes—Ringwood, Field 
Marshal, and Dalnacardoch. Considering that it was not thought 
worth while to start Field Marshal or Dalnacardoch for the 
Leger, this race might have been thought a certainty for Ring- 


any dirty work for a supper, who 
weather is fair and as ab 5 


ully when itis foul, And we are sorry to 
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sagwood was fairly beaten off, and the two outsiders had a close | , wo find field-grass husbandry contrasted with pure grass 

finish to Ganniien. Obviously Ringwood must still have been | husbandry, These may, for Saks know, be intelligible tech- | 

ieving and fretting over his defeat in the Leger; or else Field | nical terms among scientific agriculturists, but a book published: } 

arshal ought to have been first and Dalnacardoch second in the | under the sanction of the Cobden Club is surely not designed 

t race, for they beat Ringwood much more easily than Hannah | only for scientific agriculturists, but for people who study social 

id. ar pe Field Marshal would have beaten Général, and, as * _—— history, and that with a practical purpose. Surely 
e 


is often the case with horses trained in the same stable, the petted y reader may at least ask for the indulgence of a glossary. 
jdol would have been worsted by the despised outsider, And sometimes we come across sentences in which we find no | 
technical terms to stumble at, but in which the artangement of . 
=— the words in the sentence is such as to baffle all attempts at dig- } 
; ging out their meaning. Take the two following, which come near e 
REVIEWS. to one another in the same page :— ‘ 


the aforesaid state of a land community. 
We the original German text Directly after we read :— 
this book at hand. e subject is a most important an _ . : 
dan, both in ‘nd political point of Oxfordshire almost exclusively are to be found small properties in the 
dit is plain that the German author has gone deep into the 
siaiien, dn has worked out his views carefully from the genuine Whether this means that it is only in Oxfordshire that small pro- 
guthorities. But a more unsatisfactory and perplexing book we | Petties are found in the open fields, or that, when small properties 
never came across than the form which the German author’s re- | 2@ found in Oxfordshire, it is only in the open fields that they are 
searches have taken in the hands of their English interpreter. | 0 be found, or what may be meant by small properties found in 
We may say, on behalf of Colonel Ouvry, that it must have been the open fields in Oxfo shire or anywhere else, are riddles beyond 
hard task to which he set himself down. It is plain from his | UF Power of guessing. We have no doubt that the sentence has. 
Saelatlon that the original work of Nasse must be one of the | ® meaning in the German of Nasse; but in the English of Colonel , 
most crabbed and repulsive of the old-fashioned style of German | OUvry it has no meaning whatever. ms. — La cae 
books, in which the author seems to keep his meaning reserved as | ®#id, that it is no easy task to translate stiff technical German 
asort of prize for the chosen few who may have the patience to sentences into English at once clear and idiomatic. Stronger 
foree their way through all the hardships of the path which | bands than those of Colonel Ouvry ringed bon gp ce 
leads to it. It is one of those books in which the conclusions | 20°W broken down in the attempt. Itisa wae not 
to which the writer comes, his reasons for coming to those con- only for a most accurate knowledge both of the subject matter in 
clusions, and the passages of the original authorities on which | hand and of the two languages concerned; it ner also for 
he grounds his belief are all hopelessly jumbled together. There | *,Power of expression, for a command of words, and s poses 
is nowhere any clear statement of results, but the reader is left | Of turning sentences backwards and forwards, even greater than 
to pick the results how he can out of the details of the argu- | 8 needed for original composition. But it is a pity that 
ment and out of the words of the authorities. Add to this | 9"y man should undertake the task unless he is really competent 
that the words of the original writers themselves are constantly | 0 fulfil it. It is especially needful that a subject of this kind, of 
printed in the text, and that in many cases without any of real historical and political any yes Bo which cannot fail at 
those helps of brackets, italics, inverted commas, which the | the best to be somewhat and crabbed, should not be a 
weakness of human nature leads the most vigorous readers not | harder and more repulsive than need be. The translation has, 
wholly to despise, Even after a good deal of familiarity with | indeed, been revised by the original author, but the value of this § 
work of the kind, there still is a certain shock which we cannot | Process depends wholly on the author’s familiarity with English. : 
help feeling when we walk straight from a sentence of modern the few notes which have been added by the translator him- i 


= 


ish i ; : : +, | self, we may make a few remarks, Colonel Ouvry says that 
German or English into the middle of a piece of medisval Latin. 
Pn | wat word i y ptm nee, pomibly glans 
t depastura bladi sui.” belies. or . inverted commas would have on 
to the his for odd suggestion that wainagium stands for gagnagium, adding that i 
t that on the land in question, ‘quod sunt tenentes do- Mt is not easy to see the eg 8 Ara word here, ore ag : 
i en in the sense of ‘lucrum.’ ” This suggestion is indeed with- 
drawn on a slip of errata, but it is odd t any one por 
and sowed the pnuge Ind sometimes | filed to that i pty goed word 
semine”; how they were “obliged to turn out on to the farm salvo 
er two or three times a year with their whole households—the parent be a than all when Colonel Ouvry very properly points. ‘ 
— out that the German Bauerschaft, translated “ peasantry,” does not i 
a ues and money taxes ng mean “ our present agricultural labourers ”; headds, “it rather here 
at obitu melius catallum), which appear under ifferent names, | Means yeomanry, which class are now represented by small trades- ; 
, the signification of w ich is often a veritable stumbling-block | ™e0 and mechanics.” How the yeomanry, a class still flourishing i 
8 to the antiquary and linguist.” It is certainly a stumbling. in many parts of England, can be represented by small tradesmen 
he , block to the antiquary and linguist, and to the inquirer of and mechanics, is even more puzzling to us than the small pro- i 
he lessly turned over language ‘the several of the highest importance ond 
him, somtimes witout any atompt | Wye do no cay of ery ear a weeould wim ofc 
0) 
Ww Engli ‘which are by things after the English Conquest really was a system of agricul- 
he very act of translating a German book for his use. Dues paid | communities in the strictest sense of the <i what were 
anin, 
‘grin, con get of a thie Fo estates? The present essay touches on this point, but it touches on 
an almost of the uncultivated folk-land. We might guess for ourselves that. 
nal] We hich led to the introduction of the manorial th 
el uy, ist, wheat; 2nd, oats or beans; 3rd, fallow”? We gather that | causes whic 
he means that there was a fixed rule as to the succession of | ®24 practice began before the Norman Conquest, but were bo + - 
ast Fag but though Flurzwang has an obvious meaning in German, | Strengthened and hastened by the great confiscations ole re - i 
by © words field constraint standing by themselves would give | Of land made by the Conqueror, So we read in the book before 
rad absolutely no meaning to anyone. So, a little way on, we are told | “8:— 
or & that “it is not our intention to enter into the question of this | _ In the whole of this period [the first centuries after the Norman Conquest} 
field- “ on Oe we the fi t proprietors. Th “ manor” al d not 
- ei¢-Brase husbandry ” and “brand husbandry” give us no sort | the thing itself, in of Norman origin but without any doubt the Conquest, 
el pA see do our notions get any clearer when, in another | and the strict application of the teudal system with regard to all lands and 
ght * On . - soils, must have tended very much to throw the rest of the small landed 
the Bi the the of proprietors under manorial lordships. 
ng Nase, by Colonel H.-A. Ouvry, London Macmillan & Co. 1871, (I This change i tly anal to all the other chan hic ; 
lishe Ouvry. London: Macmillan & Co. 1871. (Pub- ge is exactly analogous ges which 


Cobden Club.) _ | took place about that time, and that such a change did take place 
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in these matters might be inferred from a very superficial ex- 
amination ; but it is just the details of the process of which we 
wish to learn something. So, again, in another passage :— 

After the Norman Conquest and the introgluction of the feudal system, all 
further mention of the people’s land ceases; the great portion must have 
been transmuted into bookland, which then, in common with all other land, 
reverted to the seignory of the King as the supreme feudal lord. The rest 
of the people’s land appears to have been absorbed into the terra regis, or 
royal domain, 

So in the like sort we wish .to' know something of the steps by 
which the ceorl changed into the villanws, in the later sense of the 
word. Domesday, it would seem, points to a state of things 
intermediate between the best and worst sense of the word. Here, 
again, Nasse comes to the same conclusion to which we should 
come ourselves ; but again of the details we learn nothing. But 
when we have got past this stage, about which we particularly 
wish to learn something, the information which we get from our 
present instructor becomes fuller and clearer. From the time when 
the manorial system is fully established we get a consecutive and 
intelligent narrative. When indeed Colonel Ouvry tells us that 
certain changes were due to the introduction of “ money economy,” 
we might not have been able to guess his meaning if he had not 
kindly put the German word Geldwirthschaft within brackets. 
Nasse remarks that the payment of money, instead of personal 
services or rents in kind, came in earlier in England than in Conti- 
nental countries ; and this he attributes to three causes—the phy- 
sical configuration of the country, which made communication 
between different parts easier than in most Continental coun- 
tries—the greater power of the general Government, which 

ve greater security to the merchant—and the smaller num- 

r of hindrances in the way of dues and the like thrown 
in the way of internal e. These causes led to a gra- 
dual improvement in the condition of the tillers of the soil, 
om the villain gradually rose to the condition of the free 
labourer, giving a day’s work for a day’s wages. Then comes 
the scarcity of labour and the consequent rise in the rate of 
wages which followed on the Black Death, and the attempts to 
keep down the rate of wages by legislative enactments. On these 

oints Nasse makes seyeral references to the writings of Mr. 

gers, though without following him in every detail; and as the 
class of free labourers grew, the class of small freeholders grew 
also, a change of which we see the results in the restriction of 
.the county franchise under Henry VI. And in the course of the 
fifteenth century an opposite tendency began to work ; the change 
from personal service to money payment gave the landlords an 
interest in making the number of their tenants as small as possible, 
and they found it equally to their profit to turn arable land into 
sheep pasturage; hence the complaints about enclosures and “ the 
pulling down of towns ”—towns, of course, in the earliest sense 
of the word—meaning the pulling down of farm buildings, 
of which we begin to hear under Henry VII., which were vastly 
increased in extent and severity through the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and which led in the end to the insurrection in the 
reign of Edward VI. In theory the grantees of the abbey lands 
simply stepped into the place of the ecclesiastical owners, and the 
rights of all who held under them were to be in no way meddled 
with. Practically, the tee often acted as if all earlier rights 
were swept away, and dealt with the copyholders of an ecclesi- 
astical manor as if their rights had been forfeited as well as those 
of theirlords. Still the process was only partially carried out, and 
both the small freeholders and the copyholders continued to exist; 
but a tendency towards the absorption of both set in, which has 
gone on to our own day. 


There is then much to be learned from the book, though we 
could wish that both the author and the translator had not con- 
spired together to make it needlessly hard to understand. The 
subject is one which we should like to see taken up by some one 
who has not only the gift of research, but the rarer gift of setting 
forth his researches for the benetit of others. 


ANCIENT ORIENTAL HISTORY.* 


Q HIS “History of the East” forms one of the series of 
Student’s historical manuals published in uniform size, 
type, and binding by Mr. Murray, and extensively used in 
colleges and schools and for gos study. Some are mere 
epitomes of larger and standard histories; others are new and 
independent works. This, as may be seen in its title, and might 
be inferred from its subject, is of the latter class. Indeed it 
is a work which could not have been planned, and would not have 
-been wanted, till the present age. “Ancient History” used in 
our boyish days, to mean the histories of Greece and Rome, and 
“Sacred History ” only, These are all separately provided in 
Mr. Murray’s series, and there still remains matter enough in the 
domain of ancient history to fill this volume of six hundred 
closely printed and tersely written pages; and, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the demand for a history of these previously neglected 
ations exists, else the volume would not tn appeared in a 
popular series. The publication must therefore taken as 


* The Student's Ancient History: the Ancient History of the East, from 
Times de q by Al der the Great ; including 
pt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Phenicia, B 
‘Smith, B.A. London: Murray. 187. 


evidence of increased enlightenment and desire for Jmow! 

and is in itself an interesting phenomenon, independently of 
its merits. It also registers the vast increase of our positive 
knowledge of the nations of antiquity attained within the 
present generation. If the greater part of our Egyptian knowledge 
dates from a somewhat earlier period, that of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia (which fills a third of this book), is the growth of the 
twenty years; and the same is true of by far the greater part of 
what may here be learned respecting the other nations mentioned 
in the title. The book is therefore a history of nations whogg 
fortunes have not been, and could not have been, written in English 
before, compiled from works of such investigations as help to form 
history—treatises on ethnology, language, antiquities, or chrono. 
logy. Asa first attempt in a new field, it bespeaks forbearange 
if it lacks perfection. : 

And, in truth, much may be urged against the plan of the 
book. It does not comprise nearly the whole history of the period 
with which it deals. The contact of Greece with the Eastern 
nations is so infrequent that her history might well be relegated 
to another place. But the omission of India is unaccountable, 
The history of the “ Primitive Aryans and Zoroaster ” rests on no 
sound basis, if the testimony of the now read and understood 
Rig-Veda be not taken together with that of the only partially 
intelligible Avesta; and the nature and chronology of the Iranian 
religion can only be appreciated if the facts concerning the Vedic 
deities are presented in equal fulness. I urther, to acknowle 
so fully as Mr. Smith does the Aryan family of nations, and not 
to notice the most primitive nation of the family, is certainly to 
leave a gap which may be felt not only in connexion with the 
Persian religion, but in relation to the whole family. The 
Zoroastrian is not the earliest form of Aryan religion, but 
reform of that which the Veda exhibits to us; and the religions 
tendencies of the Aryans—especially the tendency towards a rich 
and imaginative mythology—remain a mystery until it is seen 
how they found expression in the earliest age and the most 
ancient member of the family. The want of this head deprives 
the history of the family of one important element of consistency, 
And it is not only (although certainly it is mainly) in the origin 
of the race that the omission of India is felt. India came inte 
contact with the Western nations even before the time of Alexander, 
most notably in connexion with the Jewish and Phcenician 
commerce; but notices in Herodotus, Ctesias, and other early 
writers show that India, though beyond the communion of the 
West Asiatic nations, was well known to them. 

The other omission is @ more serious one—that of the Hebrews, 
Look at the map of the countries covered by this history, and note 
the central position of Palestine—touching Egypt on the south, 
Pheenicia on the north, and the Assyrian and babylonian empires 
on the east ; consider the inevitable mutual influences between her 
and all these countries, which must make it impossible to write 
fully their histories without regard to that of Palestine, or to 
understand fully the latter without reference to the forces brought 
to bear on her by the former—and then say whether the omission 
is not something like the withdrawal of the keystone from the 
arch. If we then descend to facts, and remember how the Hebrew 
historical literature known to us all in the pages of the Old 
Testament teems with information concerning all the contemporary 
nations, and with evidence showing how powerfully the Hebrews 
themselves had been influenced by those nations, our surprise at their 
omission is enhanced. It is no valid excuse to say that a separate 
volume is devoted to their history. What we want here is that the 
history of the Western Asiatic nations who acted and reacted on 
one another should be presented in a complete and not a mutilated 
form, and this end cannot be adequately attained so long as one of 
the chief is arbitrarily excluded. 

As far as it goes, however, the book is a very interesting and 
lucid exposition of the histories which it professes to give 
Geography and topography, most important in ancient history, 
where our information is derived from writers in many languages 
are carefully expounded at the outset of each history; and eth- 
nology and comparative philology yield their evidence as to 


| affinities of each nation. The history then follows; but it need 


hardly be observed that this presents a different appearance from 
that of Greece or Rome. In these Oriental nations, although the 
first rank belongs to the evidence supplied by native documents, 
these documents generally contain no literary works (like those of 
the classical historians), but consist mainly of inscriptions on stone. 
Now these give us information as to the kings, their families, 
their most prominent acts, but little besides; and they are more 
over always difficult, and very often of uncertain interpretation. 
Therefore, notwithstanding all that has been done of late years 
towards recovering the native authorities, information obtained 
from foreign observers, especially from the acute and travelled 
Greeks, generally greatly exceeds the former in quantity, and is 
second only to it in credibility. The strictly historical chapter, 
therefore, are largely taken up with balancing these two sources 
of information against one another, and eliciting the credible 
facts. And the reader who comes to these histories direct from 
the history of some nation perfectly well known through its owl 
writers, will be astonished to find so much space devoted to the 
mere settling of a king’s name or place ina dynasty, which would 
rather seem to be the pre-requisite of history than history 1 
But those who are better acquainted with the difficulties en 
countered here will rather be surprised at the amount of know- 
ledge we have gained. If we have not yet a picture of 


Assyria, or Babylon, at least we have a very intelligible ] 
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few. strokes of which will probably have to. be rubbed out to make 
yom for the finishing touches. 
We will give as specimens extracts from the parallel notices of 
Egyptian and of Assyrian literature :— 
The contents of these Pharaonic Libraries anticipated the fate of the 
of Greek learning which the Ptolemies long after accumulated at 
Alexandria; and the later Egyptian books shared that fate. The papyri 
that remain have been for the most part preserved in the closed tombs and 
mammy-cases of the dead, As might have been expected, their subjects are 
mainly religious, and by far the most important of this class is the often- 
mentioned Ritual of the Dead, or more properly, the Book o agg Ps 
to the Light, which we may venture to call the Hgyptian Bible. Like the 
Jewish Scriptures, itis the product of; every age. of the national religion, 
To say, nothing of the traditions which ascribed its oldest parts to such Kings 
4s Hesepti of the Ist Dynasty, and. Menkera-of the IVth, chapters of it are 
found on monuments earlier than the Hyksos ; but its final form was settled 
by an authoritative revision under the Saite Kings of the XX VIth Dynasty. 
It contains a complete account of the Lgyptian doctrine of the Future Life; 
the pilgrimages of the soul through the infernal hemisphere ; and the hymns, 
prayers, and manifold formularies and ceremonies belonging to funerals 
‘and the worship of the dead. Incidentally to its main subject, it sup- 
jes a code of Egyptian morals, in the declarations made by the soul before 
its judges of the sins it has abstained from, and the good deeds it has done. 
It is striking to read among the latter,—“ I have given food to the hungry ; 
J have given the thirsty to drink; I have furnished clothing to the 
naked ”:—but the parallel is not complete till we remember that what the 
Judge will say, to the surprise of those on His right hand, is said by the 
sdf-righteous Egyptian of himself. Of the same class, a short treatise on 
the Migrations of the Soul is sometimes found in tombs of a late age; and 
we have also copies of a picture-book on the mapeamne of the Sun through the 
lower world, and many fragments of religious hymns, which are often highly 
ical 


wie have spoken sufficiently of the historical literature engraved upon the 
monuments ; of that written in books, though doubtless very extensive, the 
Turin papyrus of the Kings is our chief extant specimen. The Turin 
Museum also contains a fragment of a map of the time of Seti I., represent- 
ing the region of the Nubian gold:mioes. Of metrical chronicles, or epic 
we have cited an example from the account of the war of Rameses II. 
against, the Kheta by Pentaour. own Museum is very rich in works 
composed by scribes in the form of letters as. models of style, like the 
declamations of the Greek and Roman rhetoricians, or the Makamat of 
the Arabian poets. One written during the wars of the XIXth Dynasty 
describes, in a series of verses in accentuated prose, the hardships of the 
soldier’s life. The oldest Romences,in the world axe found among these 
Egyptian books ; but they all have a. moral and religious bearing. We 
have already had occasion to mention one such—the oldest fairy-tale in the 
world—composed for the use of Menephtha, the son of Rameses IT. 
» Connected with the system of cuneiform writing there is a-mass of 
Assyrian grammatical literature such as was sed by no other people of 
annuity, except the Sanscritic Aryans of India and the Greeks, Our 
Wi at the difficulties of moderm cuneiform scholars ceases, and our 
admiration of their degree of syecess grows, when we see the pains imposed 
on the Assyrians themselves by the complication of their writing and the 
varieties. of the Anarian dialects. ‘These books—and, in fact, the greater 
part of the whole mass of Assyrian literature, besides that inscribed upon 
the monuments—were found in two rooms, of the palace of Asshur-bani-pal, 
at Nineveh, to which Mr. Layard gave the name of the “Chambers of 
Records,” The discovery is so much the more interesting than that of 
the library in the Ramesseum, as that was empty, while this retained its 
multitudinous treasures, most of which are now in our Museum. Like 
‘the other, it was dedicated to the god and goddess of learning ; 
and (probably unlike the other) it was a public library; for one 
of its most important books bears the following inscription :—* Palace 
of Asshur-bani-pal, King of the World, King of Assyria, to whom the 
god Nebo and the goddess Tasmit (the goddess of knowledge) have given 
the ears to hear and opened the eyes to. see what is the true foundation of 
‘government, They revealed to the Kings, my predecessors, this cuneiform 
\Miting, the manifestation of the god Nebo, the god of supreme intelligence ; 
I wrote it upon tablets, I signed and arranged them, and I placed them in 
my palace for the instruction of my subjects.” 


While Mr. Philip Smith isa safe guide when he reports the 
results of the investigations of others,in which he manifestly takes 
adeep interest, his unaided observations, especially on ethnology 
and etymology, sometimes surprise us by a certain crudity or 
apnea He lays some stress on the division of the then 

wn nations in Genesis x. into descendants of Shem,.Ham, and 
Japhet, and asserts that. “That, ancient, record distinguishes the 
four — of classification, which to this day are constantly 

The component members of the three races are de- 

scribed ‘ after their families, after their tongues, in their Jands, and 
in their nations ;’ and all.sound research must still have regard to 
race, and language, geographical position, and political nationality ; 
h each of these elements is more or less mixed up with the 
others.” We certainly thought that the necessity for distinguishing 
these modes of classification was better understood now than in 
ancient times, when the very words by which we now designate 
mace had not been coined; and. the Biblical writer, in fact, only 
gives one classification, and not:four, Mr. Smith then gives the 
cation according to language, under the names Indo-Euro- 

pean or Aryan, Semutic, and Turanian, correctly enough, unless 
— may be taken to the last name, which, notwithstanding 
essor Max Miiller’s clever essay, can hardly be seriously accepted 

a8 a scientific designation, and must rather be taken in a negative 
sense, equivalent to non-Aryan and non-Semitic. But the attempt 
to accommodate the divisions of Genesis x. with the modern 
linguistic distinctions leads to serious confusion. The Hamite 
nations find no place in the latter, and are therefore designated 
tysthe vi term sub-Semitic; while it is confessed that the 
of them—the tian—“has elements in common with 
indo-European as as the Semitic families,’ Further, it 
18 asserted that modern ethnographical researches “tend to the 
conclusion that the Turanians were a Japhetic race, who had 
Separated themselves very early from the main stock,” and “It 
must be remembered that the earliest development of the J aphetic 
asia supposed to have been Turanian.” Irom the same source 
such complications as the following concerning Asia Minor ;—. 


“ According to the test. of language, it would seem: that the: table-. 
land and the northern coast were Sep orm occupied: by a 
Turanian or mixed Scytho-Aryan race, whi aati held) its. 
ground (like primitive races in general) in the more inaccessible. 
regions, and was by fresh migrations: of’ 
Aryans from the Hast and Semites from the South,” The 
account of the origin of the: Medes is, from the same cause, far 
from satisfactory. The native population is stated to have teen. 
Turanian, and this is proved by the Turanian language, in which, 
in the celebrated Behistun inscription, Darius addresses his Median: 
subjects. But Madai is classed in Genesis x, among Japhetic. 
races; and, an Aryan conquest: is: assumed, which:not:only gave: 
the country Aryan Kings. (in itself not improbable), but introduced! 
so- overpowering an Aryan element that, the former Turanian: 
suppressed.. The ethnic affinity between. the: 
edes and the Persians appears to us to. be ‘probably exaggerated:;. 
it is said to be “ implied in that inseparable connexion of) the: 
‘Medes and Persians,’ which was already a proverb in the time oft 
Cyrus. . . Herodotus, in mentioning the identity of their: 
observes that the dress common to: both was rather 
edian than Persian. Their common institutions are attested by 
their own celebrated formula, ‘The law of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not.” But Herodotus’s: statement that 
the dress was properly Median acknowledges a distinction between 
the nations; and the “ celebrated formula ” is derived from a book 
of such questionable date and authority as that of Daniel; which 
is on other occasions brought forward as if it were, an: un-. 
challenged and contemporary witnessiof the events it deseribes.. 
Our prepossessions are certainly om the side of! regarding the 
Medes as.a people of a very different character from the Persians; 
so they. are portrayed: by Xenophon, who: knew. the Hastern. 
nations from actual observation as no other Western -writer: did, 
and in his Cyropzdeia shows himself a consummate. painter of 
character; yet to him Mr. Smith scarcely ever gives a reference. 
It must be apparent that the writer has brought these difficulties. . 
upon himself by reliance upon the ethnographic accuracy of; the 
list in Genesis x. We hold that Ewald’s view of the threefold 
division as mainly geographical—Japhet representing the north 
Ham the south, and Shem the middle—seems much more natural ’ 


and tenable. Shem, the.race to which the Hebrews: themselves: | 
belonged, is treated of course with some ethnographical precision ;. . 


but the others are regarded as representing districts, 
We cannot pass over without notice an etymological error.of 
some importance. The name of Babylon, Babil, is: assumed to» 
contain the name of God, Ji (Hebrew Hy by dividing the word. 
Bab-il=“ the Gate or House of God.” This is impossible to:any) 
Semitic tongue, since no word or syllable can commence with; a. 
vowel. The: breathing which precedes must be retained in. 
the compound word—thus, Bab’. As the name isnot so, written;, 
it must.bedivided Ba-dil, which is probably the House of 
Though we have found some points to criticize, our admiration 
of the mode in which a difficult task, involving great research, 
has been performed, is cordial; and we may: be permitted to, . 
express surprise that a history of this nature, crammed full. ofjun-. . 
familiar names, and of necessity abounding. rather in names;than. 
in facts, can prove such attractive reading. It is well illustrated... 
with woodcuts, 


RAE’S WESTWARD BY RAIL* 


HE route from the one seaboard: of the American:continent to» 
the other might be thought by many persons to have become» 
already so hackneyed or drained of interest as to render it difficult. 
to conceive a new itinerary of the line capable of novelty or vivid-- 
ness sufficient to attract public: attention, or to present matter~ 
enough for literary criticism. That Westward by Rail should have 
attained the distinction of a second edition is a proof of the 
amount of interest which has been found inherent in the sub-- 
ject when touched by the hand of a skilful and practised writer.. 
Ve confess for our part to a feeling of regret at not having: 
found an earlier ‘forming and expressing an’ 
opinion of its merits. Mr. unites wers of a eat 
and thoughtful observer with the tact and skill of a 
delineator. His impressions of men and manners are) li 
sensible, and his style gives reality and force to incidents which. 
would be» otherwise trivial or unmeaning. The evident candour 
and singleness of purpose with which he writes make: him 
a trustworthy guide for those who would weigh: aright the 
inducements for or against the longest continuous land agnor a 
which is as yet opened upon our planet, Bringing a t 
mind to the physical and social features of the country, he 
is the better able to seize and emphasize for the behoof of | 
uninitiated readers all that is most striking or characteristic | 
in the line of route. Many an unamiable udice is thus 
corrected, and many an ideal! of perfection brought down to: 
the level of ordinary fact. Among the Utopian visions nea 
dispelled in the mind of many a -visitant. to the model Repu 
is that of anincomer from whencesoever,.and of whatsoever race: 
or degree, being free to land and roam‘unchallenged ‘in the home» 
of liberty. Ais the China drew near the haven of New York, our 
author wasistartled to see a notice posted outside’ the ‘saloon; to» 
the effect that every passenger was required by the Government 
* Westward by Rail: San Francisco and Bach; and . 
Visit to the Mormons. By W.F Second Edition, with a new Intro- © 


ductory Chapter. London: Longmans & Co. 1871, 
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of the United States to fill up a form with particulars of age, 
occupation, last legal residence, and se in visiting America, 
with the further question whether this was the first visit. The 
Americans on board were as much puzzled and annoyed as 
the new comers by an intimation which savoured more of 
tic Russia or police-ridden Germany, and for which no 
justification can now be found in the exigencies which, while 
the civil war lasted, drove the Government of the States to the 
obnoxious passport system, and to the treating every stranger as a 
foe or spy in disguise. The Customs officials were found in point 
of courtesy or exaction much like their fellows all the world 
over, responsive, as a rule, to the manners and the temperament 
displayed by those coming under their hands. What strikes the 
traveller as most peculiar to New York itself, besides the arrange- 
ment of the streets and the scale of the hotels, is the variety of 
to be heard among the motley gathering of its streets. A 
deal had to be done by way of preparation for the arduous 
journey from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific slope. The 
multiplicity of routes at starting presented no little embarrass- 
ment of choice, but our author had no cause to regret his prefer- 
ence for the Great Central route as far as Omaha, whence the 
single line of the Pacific Central a all passengers and their 
fortunes towards the furthest West. The blessings of Pullman’s 
dining and —a cars are so widely known by rumour, and so 
well appreciated by Anglo-Indians, thanks to the energy of the 
Consulting — to the Railway Board of the Government 
of Bengal, Colonel Sherwood Taylor, that Mr. Rae’s glowing 
eulogium will excite little more than an additional growl of 
dissatisfaction at the boon being so long withheld from the 
travelling community at home. At Chicago the travellers’ atten- 
tion is attracted by a notice adverse to their sharpness at the 
expense of their possible generosity, cautioning them against 
lending money to strangers. Once a ar the through train for the 
Pacific starts from Chicago, a city which leaves on the mind of 
the stranger an impression of New World energy and enterprise not 
to be paralleled within the compass of the continent. A foretaste 
of the accompanying perils and vicissitudes is learnt from the last 
piece of advice in Appleton’s Handbook of American Travel :— 
“ Having laid in your necessary supplies, it only remains for you to 
insure yourself against accident by sea or land.” No great com- 
fort, be it said, in the face of contingencies such as that fore- 
shadowed by the conductor’s reply to the query of a timid 
senger, what would happen were the road bed to sink downright 
in the midst of the great mud swamp of Iowa:—“ Guess the cars 
would go to hell’s bottom.” More and more wild becomes the 
scenery, and wider the gulf between the traveller and civilized or 
God-fearing life ; as he is told on leaving Grand Island that, “if 
of a religious turn of mind, he may bid good-bye to schools and 
churches, and keep his eye peeled for buffalo.” 

By the aid of a singularly clear route map, and an accompanying 
section of heights, we follow — stage of the line, reaching the 
summit level, Sherman station, the most elevated in the world, 
8,2 3§ feet above the level of the sea. Here the traveller, if in- 
clined for sport, is strongly urged to halt; though, for security 

inst Indian surprises, the equipment of a repeating rifle is by 
all means recommended, after sad experience, above that of a 
fishing-rod. At Carbon station the priceless find of a bed of first- 
rate coal has indefinitely added to the resources of the line. The 
frightful drawback is the barrenness and desolation of this region. 
Nothing but useless sage bush covers the ground. The pools of 
water are bitter with alkali, not to be swallowed in the last 

onies of thirst ; the traveller’s boots are burnt under his feet, his 
clothes destroyed, and his eyes blinded by the flying dust. Utah 
territory is entered at Wahsatch, a place of bad reputation, where 
Mr. Rae was told, out of four-and-twenty graves, only one held the 
remains of a person who had died a natural death, and that was a 
prostitute who had poisoned herself. Here is the most striking 
-and picturesque scenery of any part of the Union Pacific Railway, 
the line running along Echo and Weber “ Canyons,” as Mr. Rae 
= the word, in order to mark the proper pronunciation of the 
Spanish caiion, a ravine. Here the Mormons resolved to make their 
stand, of which, however, they thought better, when invaded by 
‘General Johnson, under orders from President Buchanan, in 1857. 
Hence, as the train emerges from the narrow gorge between 
gigantic sundered rocks, called the Devil’s Gate, is seen in the 
distance the Great Salt Lake. 

The main object of our author's journey, like that of four- 
fifths of those who, from other motives commercial gain, 
make the long transit, is to visit and report upon the Mormon 
community, Mr. Rae’s account is characterized by a candour 
and a spirit of moderation which sets it in marked contrast 
‘with certain recent pictures which have given a Utopian charm 
to the chief features of Mormon life. Doing full justice to 
the physical results which have followed the settlement of the 
Saints, as well as to the habits of thrift and en which have 
been crowned with such abundant fruits, he is careful to point to 
those exceptional advantages of nature to which, far more 
than to social or theocratic differences of organization on the 

of the Saints, the blossoming of that Western paradise 
is due. Hitherto, he maintains, on the contrary, the doings 
of man have frustrated rather than forwarded the designs 
of nature for this rich and teeming land. As a body, he 
found the Mormons very backward and ignorant when com 
with the other dwellers upon the American continent. Under 
the t y, of their elders and bishops, they were reluctant to 
embody their thoughts in words, afraid to speak their minds for 
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fear of punishment. A Norwegian settlement is instanced jn 
Wisconsin, whose original constituents were as ignorant and ag 
desperately poor as any Mormon immigrants from Wales or Den. 
mark, and which has been about as long in occupation of the soil as 
that of the Mormons of Utah. They are estimated at seventy-five 
per cent. in advance of the Saints in intelligence, wealth, culture 
and whatever goes under the name of civilization. The fountain 
of justice is tainted in Utah. Judges and juries are alike corrupt 
or biassed. So far from a Mormon’s house being his castle 
should a bishop or elder knock at the door of a dwelling, he must 
be admitted without question, and his orders obeyed under a heay. 
penalty. The despotism of Brigham Young is temporal no legs 
than spiritual. He will even enjoin upon a man the taking of an 
additional wife. The Prophet’s number of his own wives, we learn 
from Mr. Rae’s latest an, was given in a recent sermon of his 
as sixteen, and that of his living children as forty-nine, it being 
his avowed hope to have a * owe many more. Though, in 
Mr. Rae’s view, the promise of unlimited wives forms a lesg 
potent attraction than that of free farms, he nevertheless discerns 
that much of the future of the community turns upon the point 
of polygamy, which forms the burden of Mormon sermons ani 
addresses, and in respect to which neither the influence of Joseyh 
Smith’s two sons nor that of the Rev. Mr. Foote’s Episcopal 
Church has had much effect in damaging the authority of the 
Prophet. The opportunity of his second edition enables our 
author to bring forward evidence in corroboration of what he had 
before laid down as his conviction, that the opening of the 
Pacific Central Railway would by no means lead to the speedy 
collapse of the Mormon organization. Brigham Young has thus 
far been justified in his saying that he did not care anything for a 
religion which could not stand a railroad. The movement of the 
Church of Zion led by Mr. Godbe, on behalf of liberty in retail 
trade against Brigham’s co-operative system, has had a serious 
check from the Prophet’s master-stroke in enfranchising the women, 
The discomfiture of the Godbeites, as the result of female suffrage, 
combines with what we have heard from other sources in 
confirmation of the firmness with which the peculiar institutions 
of Mormonism are upheld by the women of the community, 
Where results of a more disastrous kind are to be looked for lies, 
in our author’s opinion, in the gradual action of the United States 
authority. The law is now administered in Utah by a Governor and 
a Chief Justice whom it has been found impossible to bribe, cajole, 
or intimidate. The Mormon Militia has been summarily put 
down by Governor Shaffer. Chief-Justice McKean has proclaimed 
the equality of Mormon and Gentile before the law. Two deci- 
sions of his have lately struck the Saints with consternation, He 
has declined to naturalize any alien openly living with more wives 
than one, in wilful defiance of an Act of Congress, and he has de- 
clared null and void certain donations of public land made by the 
Legislative Assembly under Brigham’s authority. Should his 
ruling on these two points be upheld on appeal by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment will have been dealt to the Mormon leaders. 

Mr. Rae’s impressions of California deserve to be studied 
with attention. Without being a blind partisan of progress, he is 
thoroughly alive to the magnificent promise which lies open 
to the enterprise of the future, as well as to the grandeur 
which has been achieved in so limited a period by the Queen city 
of the Pacific. His remarks upon the fever which seems once 
more setting in towards mining speculation, and which threatens 
to run once more the round of the gold mania of twenty years 
ago, should be heedfully read by every would-be speculator. The 
true wealth of the Western States, in which we are glad to see 
that Mr. Rae discerns quite an equal share for British Columbia, 
lies far less in the mere media of circulation, misnamed the 
precious metals, than in the permanent and illimitable sources 
of national greatness. In climate and soil, with accessibility on 
the one hand by water, and henceforth by its iron link with the 
realized resources of the mighty continent to the eastward, Cali- 
fornia has advantages which it only rests with her sons so to 
develop as to make good the boast of superiority over all the world 
which at times provokes ridicule in the mouths of the self-styled 
“ pioneers of civilization.” The criticisms of a friend like the 
writer before us, who can ‘be candid without censoriousness, and 
kindly without pe a, be popular favour, may react with benefit 
upon those with whom he has been a welcome guest, at the same 
time that they are replete with interest and value to those for 
whose — instruction and pleasure they have been placed 
on reco 


FERNYHURST COURT.* 

ders author of Stone Edge appears in a rather new character 

in the little novel before us. Like her former book, indeed, 
Fernyhurst Court is devoted to descriptions of English country 
life, but she has ascended from the cottage to the country- 
house. In short, she adds one more to the great army 
feminine novelists who may be set down more or less roughly 
as belonging to the school of Miss Austen. In spite of the 
boundless praise that has been lavished upon Miss Austen’s novels 
by writers of the highest reputation, we often fancy that a dis- 
criminating eritic might still find something new to say upon 


* Fernyhurst Court. By the Author of “Stone Edge.” London: Strahan 


&Co. 1871. 
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t of her peculiar charm. As a rule she is praised for 
certain negative qualities which, however excellent, would not by 
themselves justify the warmth of the eulogies which she may be 
assumed to deserve. That she is not sensational, that she is not 
over-philosophical, that she never strays beyond the limits imposed 
by her special talent, is all very true, and is equally applice le to 
many scores, perhaps we es say to many hundreds, of con- 
temporary feminine writers, But we have never met with a per- 
re satisfactory analysis of her more positive claims upon our 
attention. Perhaps, after all, the art of criticism has not yet 
guficiently advanced to render such a task possible. When 
chemists can tell us what are the special qualities which make the 
scent of a rose specially delightful, or confer an exquisite flavour 
upon the wines of particular vineyards, we may begin to hope for 
an exhaustive account of the rarer literary essences. We may, 
however, assume that though the charm cannot be explained, it 
is pretty generally felt; and we shall venture in the present case 
to take Miss Austen’s writings for a kind of established standard, 
and to criticize Fernyhurst Court by pointing out the most 
obvious deviations from the well-known characteristics of Emma 
or Mansfield Park, 

We must confess, indeed, that the compliment of a comparison to 
Miss Austen has become somewhat commonplace, and is conferred 
with undue liberality upon almost any writer who abstains from 
murder, bigamy, and seduction as elements of interest. Many 
novelists whose whole tone of mind is as different as possible 
from that of their supposed original are set down as belonging to 
her school oy because they draw portraits of persons in the 
same class of life. In the present instance, however, the resem- 
blance, such as it is, is forced upon us more decidedly than usual, 
and perhaps the comparison may tend to make us unduly severe 
tothe author of Fernyhurst Court. We will endeavour to avoid 
that fault as scrupulvu-ly as we can; but we must begin by re- 
marking one distinction which certainly appears to us to be to the 
advantage of the older author. Fernyhurst Court may be con- 
sidered as in some respects a reproduction of pi a Park ; 
there is the old squire, his sons going into the army and navy, elder 
daughters on the look-out for worldly marriages, and a younger 
lady taking a more romantic view of life. There is a sufficiency 
ofneighbours and relations to maintain the proper supply ‘of lovers, 
and to work the little intricacies of the story. But the distinction 
to which we refer is this, that whereas it apparently never occurred 
to Miss Austen that the social sphere which she delighted to 
describe could be in any need of apology, or, in fact, that it was 
not part of the eternal order of things, the author of Ferny- 
jurst Court has an uncomfortable recollection that there are 
Radicals abroad who ridicule what they irreverently call the 
squirearchy, and sneer at the performance of duty by the 
“great unpaid.” That this fact should be present to an 
author’s mind is of course inevitable in days like these; but it 
surely is not inevitable that we should be treated to sermons 
on the subject, and to sermons the substance of which, as we 
feel compelled to remark, we have heard not unfrequently before. 
We are informed, for example, that the “upper class on the 
Continent are seeking after place, or have retired from all poli- 
tical and social action like the Legitimists in France and the best 
educated men in America”; whereas the British squire exercises 
a most admirable influence upon schools and sanitary measures 
and the comfort of cottagers; he attends Poor Law Boards, and 
supervises lunatic asylums and reformatories; he is generally 
well educated, has travelled at home and abroad, has collected 
good libraries and pictures, and has produced various heroes from 
the days of Raleigh or Hampden down to the times of Pitt 
or Palmerston, Now this may all be very true; though 
the question whether it is or is not is rather too large to 
be settled in a couple of paragraphs. The effect, however, of 
meeting it in a novel is, in the first place, to set up all the 
bristles with which nature has provided us, and to make us eager 
todiscover what may be fairly said against it. Ifa novelist were 
formally to preach to us that it is our duty to love our neighbours, we 
should, we confess, be prompted instantly to set up some contra- 

ry theory ; and that simply because we resent the intrusion 
of moral or political lectures into books written primarily for 
another purpose. This, however, may be a mere personal whim ; 
but there is a resultant evil which is rather more serious, The 
author of Fernyhurst Court is obviously a lady of highly culti- 
vated mind, and therefore not a bigoted Conservative; yet her 
desire to magnify the office of an English country gentleman, 
and to prove that his life is not only one of the most useful but the 
ae that can be led in this world, induces her, we fancy, to dip 
her brush a little too freely in rosecolour. True, she admits most 
frankly that there are fools, and snobs, and bores, even amongst 
the lower ranks of the British aristocracy—a fact which scarcel 
stands in need of elaborate demonstration ; but the bias with whic 
she writes puts us a little on our guard. She does not, like Miss 
auiten, describe things simply as they are without any arritre 
ey ut seems to be p palaen with a motive, and softening the 

h colours of the reality. In other words, she is not quite up 
to that unflinching realism which is a condition of very marked 
Success in the school to which she belongs. Perhaps we may be 
Fo ere a little too much to design, and too little to another 

“ect in which she, like most other writers, falls far short of her 
orginal. That delicate sense of humour to which we owe the 
- jess satire of Miss Austen’s novels is given to few people 
in The author of Fernyhurst Court has two or three obnoxious 

an imperious and fussy mother, a proud and silly 


sister, and so on, who remind us—and it is no small compliment 
to admit that they do remind us—of the various embodiments 
of folly and vulgarity whom Miss Austen delighted to ridicule. 
This kind of satire requires the most delicate management; even 
Miss Austen frequently lapses into something like caricature ; 
and we do not mean much blame to the author of Fernyhurst 
Court when we say that she seems to us to fall into the 
common fault of authors who become rather too angry with 
the objects of their dislike, and therefore overcharge their 
colouring, and make their victims uninteresting by grudging 
them any redeeming quality. It is certainly not unnatural that a 
fine lady should be selfish, frivolous, and stupid; but she would 
be a better subject for fiction if some touch of natural feeling were 
mixed with her many failings. Else she becomes a mere whip- 
——, which makes us angry, instead of producing a smile. 

hese shortcomings, however, are not very serious, and cer- 
tainly do not prevent us from pronouncing the book to be on the 
whole clever and interesting. One more serious defect—we are 
still measuring Fernyhurst Court by the standard of Miss Austen— 
remains to be mentioned. A good many conversations are carried 
on in its pages between various actors of the most different cha- 
racters and positions; and the author fails more conspicuously 
than elsewhere in the task—a difficult one, it may be ad- 
mitted—of making them talk in character. The sensitive 
and clever young lady, her rather uncouth but really noble-minded 
lover, and her kindly but stupid brother, all of them seem to us 
to talk in much the same dialect, and show about an equal amount 
of understanding. To say the truth, with the exception of a little 
slang intended to give the a local colouring to a modern 
undergraduate, they all talk like agreeable and intelligent ladies, 
which, considering whose mouthpiece they are, is perhaps not a 
surprising circumstance. In the first pages of the novel the author 
asks, “ How is it that the most extreme varieties of character are 
to be found alongside each other in the same family, born of the 
same parents, bred in much the same circumstances?” That 
such differences do occasionally happen is as undeniable as it 
is obviously impossible to give any answer to the question wh 
they occur. But the inquiry suggests another question, whi 
we have often felt inclined to put, and which is not quite so 
unanswerable — How is it that, considering the very strong 
resemblance which, in spite of wide differences, generally runs 
through a family in seat life, novelists so very seldom care to 
make any attempt at imitating nature in this respect? The 
answer, we take it, would be in this instance that the difficulty 
of describing two or more people with a strong resemblance, 
and yet sufficiently discriminated to supply an interesting con- 
trast, is so great that few novelists care to encounter it for the 
sake of verisimilitude. Either they make all the members of 
a family resemble each other as closely as a flock of wry | or they 
give up the attempt to maintain any resemblance at all. And, 
combining this with the extreme difficulty of making people reall 
talk in character, we generally get some such result as that whic’ 
we find in Fernyhurst Court—namely, that whilst brothers and 
sisters differ so widely that no family likeness is recognisable, 
people who have no family connexion, and who are said to have 
the most distinct characters, nevertheless have precisely the same 
tone of conversation. 

The method of criticism which we have ventured to adopt has 
led us to dwell principally _ the shortcomings of the book 
before us. There is, however, this to be said, which may diminish 
the force of any blame that we have expressed—namely, that there 
is scarcely any living writer who, measured by the same standard, 
would not be convicted of similar literary failings. It is time, there- 
fore, before we conclude, to add one or two words of positive and 
well-deserved praise. The book is po | and amusing; there is 
much evidence of acute observation of character, and the story is 
well designed to set off the principal heroine. She is to our taste 
a very attractive young woman, and, though we must admit 
that we think her rather thrown away upon the cross-grained 
young gentleman with whose aspirations to her hand we are ex- 

cted to sympathize, it would be unreasonable to expect that a 
Tady’s ladies should not be more satisfactory than her gentlemen. 


CHRONICLES OF ST. ALBANS.- 


T is of course no fault of Mr. Riley’s that the concluding 
volume of the Annals of St. Albans is the dullest of all the 
nine which he has been for so many years engaged in editing. 
An editor is not responsible for the matter of the author whom 
he transfers from manuscript into print, but only for the mode in 
which he represents his author, and the adjuncts with which he 
thinks it desirable to surround him. And though we must admit 
that the six concluding years of the first period, during which 
John Whetehamstede presided over the Abbey of St. Albans, are 
extremely uneventful, and consequently very dull, we must add 


* Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Annales Monasterii 8S. Albani, a 
Johanne Amundesham, Monacho, ut videtur, conscripti (A.D. 1421-1440). 
Quibus prefigitur Chronicon Rerum Gestarum in Monasterio 8S, Albani 
quodam auctore ignoto compilatum. Edited by Henry 
Thomas Riley, M.A., Cambridge and Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Vol. Il. Published by the Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master 
of the Rolls. London: Longmans & Co., and Triibner & Co. Oxford: 
Parker & Co, Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
Dublin: A.Thom. 1871. 
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that, as far as the editorial work is concerned, we have little fault 
to find. What more could be expected in such a work than to 

a. readable Introduction which will save nine out of every 
ten readers the trouble of referring to the body of the work, and 
which tells all that can be told from external sources both of the 
writer and the principal subject of his memoir? But, besides all 
this, we have an excellent Glossary, and three most copious In- 
dexes—to say nothing of 180 pages of Appendix of original docu- 
ments, ranged under various heads, all more or less closely referring 
to the text of the history. Nevertheless, though so much care 
has been bestowed upon the editing, there are some drawbacks 
which appear after closer inspection. And first we may notice 
that there are more misprints than there ought to have been in a 
volume printed in so large a type. The list of errata at the 
beginning is by no means exhaustive; and the long and tedious 
legal documents which occupy so many pages ought to have been 
more broken up into paragraphs, so as to enable a reader to 
thread his way the more easily through the tangled sentences. 
Neither is the amount of explanation given in the notes at all 
uniform ; and undoubtedly Mr. Riley’s conjectures are not always 
happy. ‘There is also an inconsistency in the amount of attempt 
he tes made to amend the text, and in the notices of real or appa- 
rent faults in his manuscript. Two instances of this kind of 
blunder appear onone page. At p. 94 we havea misprint which 
will mislead 10 one, garbus being printed for garbas, and a note 
appended to the word emologarunt, which, we suppose, was 
written before the editor reached p. 102, where the cognate word 
emologatio appears without any “ sic in MS.” to call attention to it. 
In his Glossary he has very properly explained the word, which is 
not very. common, as meaning to confirm or approve. Again at 
p- 20, in an official document which probably nobody but a 
reviewer will ever read through, we have again two mistakes in 
a page. Personalis comparationis ought to have been personulis 
comparitionis, and, seven lines further down, sententium we suppose 
is a mere misprint for sentientium. We will not say that faults 
of thiskind are very numerous, but such as we have found with- 
out giving the matter any very special attention are suggestive of 
others,which we may not have noticed. 

With regard to attempts at explanation and annotation, we 
observe such slips as thefollowing. At p. 295 the word inaniter 
is printed as a conjecture for a word which in a note we are told 
“to all appearance is ixnanum.” Of course the word really is, 
or was meant to be, in vanum. And again at p. 6, in the first 
document in the volume, the word for issuing a summons to a 
notary public to attend, which is written either by mistake of the 
writer or of the person who transcribed it, evercitum, is altered by 
Mr. Riley into excitum. The error possibly arose from the scribe 
not hearing correctly. The word intended was of course accersi- 
tum. Before we part with the fault-finding we are engaged in, we 
will gre another specimen of Mr. Riley’s misconceptions. At 

. 186, in a set of villanous hexameters, composed, according to 
is usual custom, by Abbot Whetehamstede, we have the two 
following lines :— 
preposita, poteris bene cerncre cuncta 
Que fero vera fore nec perope picta colore. 
Now we will not attempt to decide whether Mr. Riley has 
imagined any meaning for so outlandish a word as perope, but 
we took the wholly unnecessary trouble of looking at his Glossary 
to see whether it would be explained. We need not, it appears, 
have gone further than the foot of the page, where we are told 
that the word in the MS. is pope. Of course the natural explana- 
tion is that the word is pompe, the straight bar over the vowel 
being commonly made to supply the omission of the letter m or n, 
but — in that position indicating that the syllable er has to be 
supplied. 

ye the Abbot's verses are bad enough without making him 
bear the weight of the errors made by his amanuensis, It is cer- 
tain he never wrote the lines :— 

Sit vestrum quisquam justus rectus patiensque 
Nec ferat licet vigeat 
He might have been guilty of any ordinary amount of false 
uantities, and of considerable blunders of syntax, but he at least 
the rule which makes a vowel long by position, and Mr. Riley 
ought to have seen that the interchange of place in the words 
licet and vigeat would have saved the character of the writer from 
one blunder which he might have made and from another which 
we think he could not have fallen into. Further, Mr. Riley has 
| eg eight lines at p. 221 in a way which almost suggests the 
oubt whether he can distinguish a pentameter line from a hexa- 
meter. Again, in the same set of verses, in which he has altered 
the original MS. in more than a. dozen places, why does he not 
make the certain correction of damam for damn in the line 


Hen! baculus damum beat, et sandalia cervum ? 
and in the two following lines— 


Mitra sacrat cuculum, vel dedicat annulus hircum, 
Hen lupus agnellis, hea! vulpes predicat ancis, 


he has made no remark on what we doubt not is the reading of the 


MS. ancis, We believe that according to a common practice of 

that time. c was written for s, and that the Abbot intended ansis, 

making’a mistake between ansa, a handle, and anser, a goose, and 

that he means to complain of the clergy as. very like wolves 
reaching to tender lambs or foxes addressing geese. 


P gee 
We probably should not have dwelt so long on the one fault 


this editor has. produced if we had had much to say about its 
contents. But, as we have already hinted, the volume containg 
scarcely anything of interest, and adds a very small quota to 
the historical information which the world already possesses, 
It is, indeed, taken up for the most part with official docy. 
ments, transcripts of legal proceedings, and the like, and 
little can be gathered from it which throws much light: on the 
history of the Abbey and its inmates. Possibly the Ritualistic 
portion of the clergy of thé Church of England may have some. 
thing to learn from the copious enumeration which appears in one 
of the appendices of the ornaments and vestments which belon 

to the Abbey, their colour, their embroidery, and their shape, 
Mr. Riley, we observe, entirely ignores the existence of’ such g 
party, as in explaining the term Adba, he deseribes it as “an al 
a tunic or vestment reaching to the feet, worn by the officiati 
clergy of the Church of Rome.” We do not pretend to haye 
examined the matter minutely, but we are disposed to demur to 
the glossarial explanation of bivetus as meaning “ of a blue colour,” 
seeing that a considerable number of the albs are spoken of as bein 
of this colour. Mr. Riley observes that this is the usual explanation 
of the term, but that “the combinations albus bluetus and ni 
bluetus seem to be rather paradoxical expressions.” With re 

to the word bravium, which occurs on the same page, he need 
not have been so cautious as to designate it as “ probably 
a corrupt form of brabium or brabeum.” There is no doubt 
of the derivation of the term, which is no corruption, as it ig 
the vulgate rendering of the word spafeiov, used by St. Paul in 
1 Cor. ix. 24, and Phil. iii. 14, and it was in common use to 
denote a valuable prize. Thus Cecil, a century and a half later, 
speaking of Elizabeth and her suitors, said there were many com- 
petitors, but that wunus bravium obtinebit. 

And now that we are upon the Glossary, we note another mig- 
take of Mr. Riley’s, characterizing feasts “in albis” as “feasts the 
service of which was celebrated in albs.” The alb was worn on 
all festivals alike ; the term “in albis” refers to the colour of the. 
chasuble and other ornaments of the altar; and in one instance, 
namely, the “ dominica in albis,” actually means the Sunday when 
the colour of white was laid aside, according to the old though not 
the modern fashion of Low Sunday. 

As to the historical notices of the volume, although the Annals. 
are extremely meagre, there is something to be gleaned from 
the Appendices. Appendix E. especially, which Mr. Riley takes 
to be the composition of Thomas Walsingham, the writer of 
the Gesta Abbatum, which he had previously edited, contains a 
brief enumeration of eminent personages who were educated in 
this house. The last two mentioned are Hatfield, Bishop of 
Durham, and Barnet, successively Bishop of Worcester, Bath and 
Wells, and Ely. We do not know that this is on record else- 
where. Of the latter we know litle either good or bad ; Hatfield 
figures in history as the subject of a story which does not argue 
very highly in favour of his merits. Kdward IIL, it is said, 
fearing that the monks of Durham would not elect his favourite, 
who was Keeper of the Privy Seal, sent to the Pope requesting 
his nomination of him. Clement VI. was only too glad to comply 
with the King’s request, and upon being remonstrated with on 
appointing so young and inexperienced a man, who possessed 
neither the learning nor the manners which befitted the bishop of 
so important a See, replied, that at that particular juncture, if the 
King of England had requested him to appoint an ass to the 
see of Durham, he would not have refused to comply with his 
request. 

Mr. Riley’s Preface or Introduction will be found very useful. 
It contains an analysis of both parts of the Annales, of that which 
was published in the previous volume as well as of what appears 
here. He supplies such explanations of difficulties in the history 
as appear necessary. Thus, after briefly detailing the reasons 
assigned by the Abbot for his resignation after twenty years’ rule, 
he gives us the real reason—namely 

The fact that his friend at Court, good Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, 
was now waning in his popularity, and bade fair ere long to succumb to the 
cabals and intrigues of his uncle, Beaufort, the Cardinal Bishop of Win- 
chester. It nowhere appears in history, we believe, that Abbot Whete- 
hamstede was Humphrey’s political adviser; still he may have been so, or 
may have had the dangerous credit of being so ; he had the sagacity perhapsto 
foresee the coming storm, and the prudence, by retiring from his elevated 
position, to bend before it. When it had passed over, and the contending 


| rivals had been alike removed by the impartial hand of death, we find him 


emerging from his comparatively obscure position as a pensioned monk of 
—s and on the first opportunity attaining the abbacy once more— 
. liv. 

The articles G. and H. in the Appendix give us some idea of the 
magnificent style and wealth of the establishment at St. Albans. 
There was certainly no occasion for the editor to comment on the 
largeness of the allowances of wine and meat provided daily for 
the abbot’s use. He says:— 

The guests who were eating with him at the dais, whether in the oriel of 
elsewhere, would of course help him in the consumption of such an amount 
of wine; in addition to which, some portion of it would go to his camers 
or retinue,—P, xvii, 


Three gallons of wine to be consumed at two different meals—t.e 
about eighteen of our modern bottles—would require a considerable 
number of guests to dispose of them. The supplies of meat were 
on quite as bountiful a scale, being on flesh days a quarter of ¥ 

or of mutton, and a sucking-pig and a loin of beef through the 
middle of the quarter—making, we suppose, what has in later 
times been called a baron of beef—two geese, six chickens, and 


which this volume exhibits in common with all the others that 


sixty larks, with three ducks and a kid, This would certainly 
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ish a sumptuous entertainment for a large party. The supplies 
etables sauces and condiments, The of fare for 
fish days, were equally unexceptionable. Short commons was not 
the es of the day in the monastery of St. Albans. 

We must not omit to notice the interesting historical memorial 
of the silver-gilt chalice and paten given to the house by Alice 
Wendore, who, no doubt, as Mr. Riley has observed, is the wife 
of William de Wyndsore, better known in history as Alice Pierce, 
or Perers, the mistress of Edward II. 

We suppose that we shall not have much time to wait before 
the annals of the second abbacy of Whetehamstede appear. If 
Mr. Riley will obtain the assistance of some scholar in amending 
the text of his author, there will probably be little reason for 
the unfavourable criticism as regards scholarship which he has 
hitherto provoked. 


PHRENOLOGY, AND HOW TO USE IT." 


W E shall have, we think, to go back to the Wars of the Roses 
before we can find any one among England’s worthies who 
ean rival Mr. Nicholas Morgan in the splendid addition he makes 
to the everyday life of each one of us. The great Twalmley, 
indeed, of the Georgian era might perhaps have set his New 
Floodgate Iron against Mr. Morgan’s Calliper Phreno-Physiometre. 
But since Jack Cade decreed that “the three-hooped pot shall 
have ten hoops,” who can be found to rival our great phrenologist, 
who in 1858 decreed that our brain shall have four more organs 
and our head four more corresponding bumps? For one small 
head to carry, as it did already, thirty-four humps, was pretty well. 
Mr. Morgan, however, aided as he was by the great Calliper 
Phreno-Physiometre, Phreno-Mesmerism, and the Geometry of 
Phrenology, has been able to raise the number to thirty-eight. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case may be, it is only Mor- 
‘s Model Bust that carries these thirty-eight bumps in their 
fullest development. There is no man living but has some of 
them in excess, others in deficiency. It has been, alas! with 
this great inventor and discoverer as with all others. The world 
has looked but coldly on his labours, and accepting the full 
benefit of his discoveries in bumps, and using them daily, has 
pot even learned the name of its benefactor. Nay even his 
brothers in the science have regarded him with indifference. As 
he himself says, “ Not one, so far as I know, has thought the sub- 
ject worthy of investigation.” We should like Mr. Morgan to 
the Calliper Phreno-Physiometre to the heads of Messrs. 
ace, Fowler, and Wells, his rival professors. We should be 
surprised if he were not rewarded by the discovery of a thirty- 
ninth bump in a high state of development. For Jealousy we 
nowhere find on his list, and yet on the heads of these 
three gentlemen, at all events, it must exist. It may be the 
case, however, that its  papeenae is manifested by a depression 
where Benevolence should rise, and that hollows rather than 
bumps would be discovered. Mr. Morgan was not the man to be 
discouraged by indifference or to submit tamely to obscurity. 
Happier than the illustrious discoverer whom we have mentioned 
above, whose audience when he announced himself as the great 
Twalmley was no bigger than the kitchen of an inn could hold, 
the inventor of the Calliper Phreno-Physiometre, the discoverer 
of the bumps of Graveness, Gayness, Awe, and Centre of Energy, 
¢an write a book of 364 closely printed pages, and a “ from pro- 
fessional phrenologists to mankind at large. Ini8 $ e discovered 
these organs, “the importance of which is second to none in the 
list of phrenological discoveries.” It was not till 1871 that he 
laid his discoveries before the world. Like Mr. Darwin, he had 
not burst upon the world with his theory till he had strengthened 
it with facts. He had laboured on quietly and patiently, and now, 
“having made hundreds of observations on a vast variety of 
persons, and compared development with manifestation,” he is “re- 
warded by the most conclusive evidence,” and can treat Messrs. 
Bridges, Fowler, and Wells with the good-natured pity of a man 
in whom the bumps of Constructiveness, Inventiveness, and Self- 
esteem are highly developed. The Messrs. Fowler indeed are 
tival discoverers, and pretend to “locate an organ between 
Comparison and Benevolence, to which they attribute the dis- 
cernment of character, perception of motives, and intuitive 
physiggnomy,” and to which they assign the somewhat compre- 
ensive name of Human Nature. “This attribution,’ as Mr. 
Morgan observes, “is evidently hyperbolical.” Though as a 
Philosopher he feels it his duty completely to flatten this bump, 
yetas @ man and a discoverer he can feel for his unfortunate 
fivals, and generously enough he says that “any suggestion of 
theirs on the subject is entitled to thoughtful consideration ; and 
the preceding remarks on ‘ Human Nature’ are made solely in the 
pcre of the science to which they have displayed commendable 
evotion.” 
Mr. Morgan’s treatment of his subject is most comprehensive, 
for he ends with himself and he begins with Cain and Abel. 
ain, it would seem, qelies. “to destructive passion,” and had, 
We should be justified in inferring, a somewhat similar develop- 
ment of mean to that which is presented by the heads of the late 
William Palmer and of “Linn, pugilist and parricide.” There 


48 this, as our author ingeniously observes, to be said for Cain by 
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way of excuse, that “the mental anguish of Adam and Eve after! 
their degradation would naturally uce a degenerating effect 
upon the nervous system and mental organism of their offspring.” 
rom Cain and Abel Mr. Morgan goes at one bound to Pythagoras, 
who “ introduced physiognomy into Greece.” Physiognomy, by 
the way, “according to its etymology, means the appearance of 
nature generally.” From Pythagoras, through Plato, Ari ly 
and Cicero, we come by an easy transition to Lavater and Gall. 
From Gall,.through Spurzheim and Combe, we arrive at Mr. 
Nicholas Morgan, the Calliper Phreno-Physiometre, and the 
four new bumps. It is, indeed, a “vast chain of being,” 
beginning with the mental anguish of our first paren 
and ending with the mental self-satisfaction of our latest phreno- 
logist. From this rapid summary of the world’s phrenological 
history our author passes to an instructive consideration of men 


| and events of the present day. It is unfortunate that much 


of the information given in this part of his work is too late 
to be of much practical importance. It is too late to tell us 
“that the unequal development in the last-mentioned or, 
(Firmness, Self-lsteem, and Veneration) unfits Earl Russell for 
the Foreign Office.” If Mr. Morgan could some years ago have 
iven evidence before a Parliamentary Committee of the “ small 
Tchpaaiion ” and “ predominant Firmness” in “ his lordship’s 
unsymmetrical but remarkable head,” a more suitable post might 
have been found for the veteran statesman, and foreign Courts 
would have escaped that “tone of positiveness which might 
appear offensive, though unintentional on his lordship’s part.” Is 
it too late, by the way, to have Mr. Ayrton’s examined ? 
We should be curious to learn the comparative development of the 
organs of Defensiveness, Self-Esteem, Veneration, Love of the 
Picturesque. Nay, we should not be surprised if the investi- 
gation were. even rewarded by the discovery of some organ or 
ump as yet scarcely suspected to exist. Offensiveness ought 
somewhere to have a place as well as Defensiveness, and with a 
Love of the Picturesque should goa Love of the Vulgar. Would it 
not be possible to use even in Parliament a remedy which was 
found very efficacious in the case of a gentleman in whom “ the 
organs of Pallopeagculivendes and Adhesiveness were brought to a 
high state of activity.” No sooner had he gone to bed than “ Philo- 
progenitiveness started into ungovernable activity, and persisted 
in presenting his son to his mind as being in a dangerous state.” 
Happily he was not unacquainted with magnetic phrenology, and 
was able to save himself, by an easy remedy, from “the clutches 
of incipient madness.” He had not even to take a copious libation 
of that onion soup, or to indulge in that magnetic sweating, which 
the great American spiritualist prescribes as the two great cures 
for sleeplessness. “ Following his instructions, his wife made 
magnetic passes over the excited 3 and down the spine, which 
happily relieved him.” Might not Mr. Cardwell, for instance, next 
Session, whenever he sees Self-esteem and Offensiveness “ startin 
into ungovernable activity ” in Mr. Ayrton, see what effect woul 
be produced by magnetic passes over the excited organs? It 
would indeed be a great triumph for magnetic phrenology if, in 
the finest arena in the world, it tamed a man who has been able 
to sit for years in the midst of English gentlemen, and still to 
show himself utterly indifferent to all that English gentlemen 
regard. Perhaps it would be too much to expect that, like 
the unfortunate victim of Philoprogenitiveness, Her Majesty’s 
First Commissioner for Public Works would, “after the excite- 
ment had passed away, indulge in a hearty laugh at the ludicrous- 
ness of his position,” and at once resign his office. Even magnetic 
arg of must have its limits, and the age of miracles has 
assed, 
4 It is a pity that the Calliper Phreno-Physiometre is not allowed 
to take the place of standing armies and all the modern engines of 
war. As Mr. Morgan justly observes, in speaking of our empire 
in India, and in accounting for “ afew thousands of our country- 
men keeping in subjection about one hundred and forty millions of 


_Hindoos, the only tangible reason that can be —_ for such an 
e 


anomalous state of things is the difference in the size of their 
heads.” Somewhere else he points out.that the successes of the 
Germans in the late war were due to their bigger heads. We shall 
hope for the future that in all cases of differences between two 
nations, umpires will be selected from the leading phrenologists, 
who, armed with their Calliper Phreno-Physiometres, will take 
the measurement of the heads, first of the statesmen and generals 
on each side, and then of the whole population. The nation whose 

hreno-metrical angle is on the average the higher, and whose 

umps of Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Firmness are more 
largely developed, should be pronounced without further trouble 
the conquerors, and should be allowed freely to exercise their bumps 
of Acquisitiveness and Adhesiveness at the expense of their enemy's 
possessions. Of course the greatest care must be taken in making 
these calculations, for we notice that even Mr. Morgan is not in- 
fallible. For instance, he tells us in page 15 that the late Mr. 
William Palmer’s phreno-metrical angle is 35°, but in page 163 
we read that it is 40°. Again, even the great Spurzheim was 
not always correct, and his admiring disciple has to show “the 
unreliability and fallaciousness of his rule for measuring the length 
of the organs in the median line.” For when the Callipers were, 
in accordance with Spurzheim’s rule, applied to the heads of Mr. 
Combe and Palmer, the organ of Benevolence of the philosopher 
was found to be two-fifths of an inch shorter than that of the 
murderer, while the oman of Conscientiousness were exactly the 
same size. The error that Spurzheim and lay, 


as Mr. Morgan points out, in “ taking the orifice of the ear as a 
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central point to ascertain length. It was,” he goes on to say, “a 
source of difficulty and considerable annoyance to me for many 
ears, and would , boom continued to be to this day if I had not 
and to observe for myself, and to place more reliance on the 
teachings of nature than fallible, though wise and good, men.” 
Mr. Morgan has made much use of photogre hic portraits where 
he has not been able to obtain possession of the head or of a cast. 
From a consideration of these he tells us that the organ of 
Benevolence is very large in the late Prince Consort, Canon 
Kingsley, Dr. Guthrie, Eustache the benevolent negro, and Mr. 
Swinburne the t. Mr. Kingsley is also as remarkable for 
his devotional feclings and humility as much as Mr. Swinburne is 
for his want of Veneration. ‘ Napoleon III., Count Bismark, and 
Mr. Disraeli, M.P., have large Secretiveness.” Whether our organs 
are large or small, however, “the great desideratum is to attain 
organic equilibrium.” For this there is nothing but ‘“‘a rigorous 
course of discipline.” Whether it is too late for the three distin- 


guished characters we have just mentioned, by a rigorous course 
of openness, to lose some of their secretiveness we shall not pre- | 


tend to say. Mr. Swinburne, at all events, must be young enough 
to acquire some Veneration, though we should be curious to learn 
the exact course of discipline that Mr. Morgan would prescribe. 
Perhaps he would recommend the poet to take a sitting in Mr. 
Kingsley’s church on Sundays, and on week days to study Mr. 
Tupper. 


GRAHAM ON BRITISH LITERATURE AND ART.” 


ears ago, if any one wanted to make 
acquaintance with the literature or the art of a given period, 
it was necessary for him to read the books or to examine the 
artistic monuments of the time for himself. There was then no 
royal road to culture or accomplishments. But nowadays, since 
the era of competitive examinations has begun, it is quite different. 
Multitudes of cram-books have been called into existence, and 
many books which, though they cay of their nature, are in- 
finitely better than cram-books. Take, for instance, Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature. It saves a world of trouble and 
of labour to the student, but it is so well compiled that no one 
can use it without real profit. The summaries and annotations 
are very judicious, and the extracts from the several writers are 
so copious and well chosen that they give a very fair and sufficient 
idea of the style and subjects of the authors from whose 
works they are taken. What was attempted imperfectly by the 
half-forgotten “ Elegant Extracts” of the last generation is very 
successfully effected by such compilations as this. In the volume 
now before us Mr. Murray Graham professes to give a critical and 
historical summary of the progress of letters and the fine arts 
among us for the last century and a-half. He does not, indeed, 
intend his work to be a cheap companion for the innumerable 
students of all classes of the rising generation who are preparing 
for competitive examination. For it is a sumptuous book, in 
library octavo, and enriched with the typographical luxury of 
marginal headings. It is meant to provide a guide for those who 
desire to trace the “literary and esthetic development of the 
national thought and taste” in recenttimes. Accordingly the critical 
acumen of the author is as much tested in the fultilment of this 
task as his knowledge or diligence. The task, indeed, requires 
something very like omniscience for its due execution ; and a certain 
air of infallibility almost unavoidably pervades Mr. Graham’s 
authoritative judgments. Most unfortunately it is no part of his 
scheme to give extracts or illustrations. His ordinary reader has 
no choice but to accept his criticisms for what they may be worth, 
without having any yo ad afforded him of seeing the data 
upon which they are founded. 

Mr. Graham begins with a general sketch, in an introductory 
chapter, of the state of English literature and art at the time of 
the overian accession. ‘The review of the literature is accurate 
enough, though disfigured—as is the whole volume—by the atfec- 
tation of occasionally gy of “Mr.” Pope, “Mr.” Addison, 
“Mr.” Gay, and the like. Nor have we much to complain of in 
the architectural review. i 
Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, to say that, “though 
of intrinsic merit as a piece of architecture,” it has “an isvlated 
appearance.” Painting and sculpture as they were at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century are very briefly characterized. We 


notice, as a little known fact, that the reason why Vandyke painted | 


the head of Charles I. in three views—front, side, and three-quar- 
ter face—on the same canvas (the famous picture in the Queen’s 
collection), was that Bernini at Rome might make a bust from 
them, there being no English sculptor capable of the task. Flax- 
man, in his “ Address on the Death of Thomas Banks,” is the 
authority for this statement. In the same way three portrait 
views were made of Cardinal Richelieu, by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne, for the use of the Roman sculptor Mocchi. 

Beginning in detail with the departments of history and bio- 
graphy, Mr. Graham has first to deal with Hume’s "History of 

gland. He is far too laudatory of it, and quotes Lord 


Brougham’s favourable criticism of its style, while he has nothing 


to say about its uncritical character. “It remains to this day, 
he says, “a standard work.” That is true; and the more the pity. 


* An Historical View of Literature and Art in Great Britain, from the 
«iecession of the House of Hanover to the Reign Victoria, By 
J. Murray Graham, M.A. London: Longmans & 1871. 


But surely it is a poor criticism on | 


We have always thought the use of the “ Student’s Hume,’ ag it 
is called, very discreditable to the greater public schools of this 
day. Nothing can be more jejune than Mr. Graham’s mepg 
enumeration of English historians other than Hume, Gibbon, ang 
Robertson. There is not even a discriminating commendation for 
Lingard, who is described, very unfairly, as writing “from 9 
Roman Catholic standpoint.” The list ends with Lord acaulay's 
and Lord Stanhope’s Histories. In biography—a particular} 
rich field in Eng ish literature—we find no notice of Stanley’ 
“ Life of Arnold,” and a most undue prominence is given to Lord 
Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancellors and Chief Justices of 
England.” 
nder the head of “ Fictitious Narrative” we should have been 
glad of something more than the mere names of the romances of 
Cleopatra, Cassandra, Clelia, and the Grand Cyrus, which preceded 
the rise of Defoe, and “ were still read in the reign of the First 
George.” Utterly ungenial and without insight is the criticism 
of Robinson Crusoe. It is enough, in order to show this, to 
quote the last sentence :—“ His voyages and travels elsewhere are 
also very naturally told, with a constant reference to minute and 
apparently unimportant circumstances.” Gulliver's Travels is de. 
scribed as a “unique production of Dean Swift.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Graham has been more successful in his comments 
upon the novels of Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett. It would 
have been better indeed had he given some account of the more 
important plots of these novelists, and some extracts from charac- 
teristic passages. As it is, he | ge teem in his readers a full 
acquaintance with the names and characters of the chief person- 
ages of these novels. To any one who knew nothing to begin 
with of this branch of English literature, Mr. Graham’s me 
criticisms would be altogether unintelligible and useless, The 
book before us is doubtless the result of the author’s own not 
inconsiderable reading and conscientious devotion to his common- 
place book. He was so well satisfied with his own criticisms that he 
resolved to share them with the public. But he should have remem. 
bered that many of his possible readers, who had not themselves 
read Tristram Shandy or Tom Jones, would find his remarks 
obscure and uninstructive. We think nothing could well be less 
profitable to any one than the concluding pages of Mr. Graham's 
chapter about “ Fictitious Narrative.” It is little more than acata- 
logue of names. We quote one sentence :—*‘ The novels of Char- 
lotte Bronté are also above average merit.” What information 
can this give to any one? Among later novelists Miss Braddon is 
alluded to, without being named; but George Eliot is not even 
m the whole, Mr. Graham’s summary of the of 
Britain is better than his quovious is 
more carefully done, and the plan and subject of many particular 
poems are briefly sketched ; and, above all, occasional extracts, on 
the whole not ill chosen, are given. We remark a notice of the 
almost forgotten school of the Della Cruscan poets (as they called 
themselves), a curious episode in the poetical history of the close 
of the last century. Their head-quarters were at Bath, in the time 
when that watering-place was at the height of its celebrity and 
fashion. This foolish school never recovered from the vigorous 
satires which William Gifford directed against them in his Baviad 
and Meviad. We give an extract from a rhapsody by Della 
Crusca himself—a Mr. Robert Merry—addressed to “ Nos Robin- 
son on Not Opening her Eyes” :— 
Conjure up demons from the main, 
Storms upon storms indignant heap, 
Bid ocean howl and nature weep, 
Till the Creator blush to see 
How horrible his world can be ; 
While I will glory to blaspheme, 
And make the joys of hell my theme. 
What can have induced Mr. Graham to print at length, as a 
specimen of Wordsworth, the tawdry and affected ode which he 
wrote as Poet Laureate on occasion of the “ Installation of 
Albert as Chancellor of Cambridge ” ? 

In much the same way, with the same defects and the same 
merits, this volume sketches the chronological development of the 
drama and of essay writing in England since the Hanoverian acces 
sion. The second half of the work is devoted to a like review of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. Why music is omitted, we 
are not informed. It is very rarely indeed that Mr. Graham blames 
or condemns in esthetical matters. He has aimed throughout at 
a strict impartiality of optimism which is in reality very tedious 
and uninteresting. Thus he is equally pleased with Classic or 
Gothic architecture, and borrows remarks from Mr. Fergusson 
Mr. Gilbert Scott indifferently, On the whole, we think he is 
most happy in his chapter on country houses and landscape gat- 
dening. In an altogether the modern revival of Gothic, the 
author does no little injustice to some of the most remarkable 
architectural artists of our day. 

With the arts of painting and sculpture Mr. Graham’s method 
seems to us more satisfactory than with literature. We are il- 
clined to think these chapters the most valuable part of his book. 
Not but that the critic’s judgments are often quite arbitrary, 
some names almost unknown to fame receive more prominence 
than is due to them. Still these concluding chapters, especially 
with the advantage of their marginal notes and dates and of & 
full index, may be very useful to any who desire to have, in & 
compendious form, a critical guide to the chief names in modem 
English art. A visit to the South Kensington Gallery is all that 
is wanted to enable a student to profit by such a review as this of 
the modern schools of native painting. And without some such 
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‘de, those who have to be their own teachers in this branch of 
eudy will frequently find themselves in a difficulty. Mr. Graham 
‘ill often be to such persons a useful and trustworthy leader. It 
jsnot the same in literature. One must read a book before one 
can profit by a critic’s remarks upon it. It is easier to look ata 

: than to read a volume. . Graham’s “ Historical View 
of British Art” will be far more generally useful than his account 
of British literature. It is a pity, indeed, that he did not confine 
himself to the former subject. 


CORDERY’S ILIAD.* 


is no mean test of merit in a translation of Homer issuing 
from the press in these latter days, if, sated as both students 
and superficial readers are with Homeric translations, it can pur- 
yey a special attraction for each of these two classes. And such a 
test Mr. Cordery’s Iliad in English blank verse may be confi- 
dently pronounced as bearing with full success. For the scholar it 
nts the charm of a version which, while keeping close to the 
spirit and never remote from the letter of the Greek, is yet flow- 
ing, sustained, and poetical; for the larger and less keenly critical 
class of general readers it supplies a lively and direct representation 
of the force which tradition has taught them to attribute to the 
matchless original. In the first instance that which dispelled the 
languor with which, after so many Iliads as have poured in bs 
us during the last ten years, the arrival of another was inevitably 
received, was the fact of the new translator having made his 
yersion—as Major Guthrie Macgregor did his translation of the 
Greek Anthology—the pleasant by-task of his civil functions in 
the East. But an examination of Mr. Cordery’s scholarly and 
poetic achievement will show that it is worthy to live on its 
own merits; nay more, that, by reason of certain special excel- 
lences, it is qualified to compete with most of the worthier pro- 
ductions in this kind of the last ten years. There is certainly no 
cause for regret that the author has not allowed the pre-occupa- 
tion of the field to induce him to shelve a translation which, inas- 
much as it was begun in 1862 and finished in 1866 in different 
of India, was not really of later date than Lord Derby's 
or Mr. Worsley’s versions. One may well deprecate a colourless 
commonplace rendering such as many versions that we wot of 
have been—the old, old story of the geese attempting to rival the 
swans; but, as Mr. Cordery remarks in his preface, “ no really in- 
dependent translator of Homer can be like another,” and if to 
independence are added ability and taste, the gain of an additional 
translation of one of the old world’s masterpieces is by no means 
to be despised. 

For the general run of his countrymen, as distinguished from 
the scholarly few, the secret of the charm of Mr. Cordery’s Iliad 
will be the telling, masculine English of which his verse is 
wrought—English the offspring of loving study of the Bible and of 
Shakspeare, those two wells of English undetiled to which Arch- 
bishop Sharp of York was wont to say that he owed his mitre. 
A perusal of any one of the twenty-four books, uninterrupted 

a parallel examination of the Greek text, will leave on the 

sense a reminiscence of the translators of our Vulgate, 
aswell as of our greatest dramatist ; and herein Mr. Cordery has 
done well to take the advice of Mr. Arnold, whose hints he prefers 
to his hexameters. The ex-Professor of Poetry obeyed a sound 
instinct when he pointed out the aptness of our Bible idioms and 
phraseology for representing the Homeric manner of speech, and 
it will be not a little curious if, innovation and revision having 
succeeded in disfiguring the familiar beauty of our Bible version, 
its telling phrases and figures should find an asylum in the best 
translations of Homer. Be this as it may, an indubitable charm 
in this version is a style and language of consistent, but not 
magniloquent, dignity, adapted alike for description, humour, and 
pathos; and suiting as well the fierce word-fence of the Greeks in 
council, and the Greeks and Trojans in the battlefield, as the re- 
production of those wonderful similes in which consists one half 
of the riches of Homer. A well-ordered compromise between the 
letter and the spirit is Mr. Cordery’s mode of representing 
in approximate integrity the gist of the original. Thus in the 
description of the opposing ranks as they appeared to Athena and 
to Apollo from their outlook upon the beech-tree in Book VII. 
60-5, the ets is given by our translator with no sacrifice, though 
with some slight mutation of form, to the advantage of the English 


idiom ;— 
Athene and the Bender of the bow 
Sat in the sight delighting. Thick the hosts, 
With shivering edge of shield and plume and spear— 
When Zephyr rises fresh, like shiver runs 
== face of Ocean, but the depths 
Lie blackening thick below it :)—such those ranks, 
The legions of Achaia and of Troy, 
Showed, sitting. 
Or we may take the fine 
assault and defence of 
storm (vy. 278-89 ):— 


As falls a snow-shower all a winter’s day, 

When Zeus in his high purpose hath ordained 
Snow-fall on man, and speeds his feathery shafts ; 
He lulls the winds to slumber, and sheds down 
Snow upon snow, enfolding every peak, 


* The Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated by J. G. Cordery, late of Balliol 
Gollege Oxford, and now of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service. 2 vols London, 
ord, and Cambridge: Ri 1871, 


in the Twelfth Book where the 
e Greek rampart is likened to a snow- 


Mountain and headland, hill and dale alike, 
Meadows of lotos, and the fruitful works 
. Of man, the shore, and harbours to the brink 
Of hoary ocean, where the washing wave 
Gives it the limit which it shall not pass: 
But else the face of all the world is wrapp’d 
Within that heavy mantle from above ; 
Such and so ceaseless flew the hail of stone 
Alike from Trojan and Achaian hand, 
And with the hurtle all the rampart rang. 
In both these passages the departures from the letter of the Greek 
are so much in the interest of clearness and elegance as to enhance 
the pleasure of the general reader, while the exacter scholar can- 
not find it in his heart to quarrel with the graceful variation of 
the line wai wad Fyxeot megpucviac in the first 
passage, or the application of a Scriptural expression to the image 
kipa pw xpoorhatoy épixerat, and the poetical expansion of 
iSor Capecai in the second. The truth is that in safe and scholarly 
hands there is little risk of liberty being abused. The speeches of 
Hector and Andromache in the Sixth Book, those of Achilles and 
Hector in the last encounter in the Twenty-second, and those of 
Priam and Achilles, with the laments of Hecuba and Andro- 
mache over their lost hero, in the Twenty-fourth, come out in 
Mr. Cordery’s English true and faithful to a marvel. Another 
noticeable point is that the translator appreciates his model and 
original too nicely to descend to coarseness or vulgarity. The 
evidences of cannibalism in Homeric heroes, of which one heard 
so much a few years back, are certainly not very damning in this 
version; and the (as we have always felt) rather brutal jest of 
Patroclus at Cebriones, hurled headlong and a corpse from Hee- 
tor’s chariot, comes out so softened as to outrage no modern 
sensibilities :— 
Truly a nimble man! How well he dives! 
So he were only on the pearly seas 
Plunging for oysters, large would be the haul, 
Albeit the waves were rough when he leap’d forth: 
So perfect this nice dive from car to earth, 
Such diving needs must be a trade in ms 
Kk XVI. 745-50. 


Much of the general success of Mr. Cordery’s translation is due, 
as we have-said, to his just perception of his author and his task, 
to his choice of the best English for the work in hand, and to tact 
in striking the balance between freedom and restraint. But it 
is no less certain that a large portion of it, both with the learned 
and the unlearned, will be referable to the scholarship which 
he has wisely cherished and cultivated beyond the term of- 
college days, and prized as the means of relaxation and refined 
enjoyment. In a hundred little points, quite a from the 
mere accuracy of interpretation and the exercise of critical 
choice between this and that text or meaning, we are made to 
feel, as we peruse this translation, that its author has mastered 
his subject with a depth of insight and research by no means 
common to scholars and translators. Test him where we will, 
he stands the test. Is it the choice of representatives for the 
Homeric epithets? Where it is possible he matches these by 
equivalents apt and composite, e.g. Kpovov (IL. 205. 
crook-wiled Kronos”; Bovoiv “ slow-paced herds ” 
(VI. 424); “ mail-frocked Greeks” ; 
pegéa gapérpny (I. 45)s * the close-capped quiver.” The epithet 
médag is with him “ fleet-foot” ; éxnBodoc, “ arrowy ”; and 
dpupcyvnec (though here for once we suspect he is wrong in his in- 
terpretation), “halt-foot.” Where a compound English word is not 
at hand, he meets the case by a happy periphrasis, as where ’AdiEu»~ 
dpog Oevedr¢ comes out as “ Paris graceful as some god,” and 
Oepazovrec “Apnoc reappears as “labourers in Ares’ field.” Passing 
from epithets to the good and effective single lines of translation 
which, units though they be, play so important a part in the 
general impression of the work as a whole, we find these to be 
many and noteworthy. In some cases these are the result of 
mere skilful collocation of words, as where the Greek line 

airy & obpaviy ixey 
iepivwy (IL. 154) 

is rendered finely thus :— 

Their homeward-longing ery went up to Heaven, 
Or where he reproduces the description of Jove’s chidden 
partner :— 
kai Kadijoro, imyvawpaca gidov xijp.—I. 569. 

Bent her high heart to silence and sat still. 
And the last line of those which describe Paris arming for the 
duel with Menelaus :— 
titero Eyxog, of dphpe.—IIl. 338. 
And tightened round a beamy spear his grasp. 


Others are the a of a safe facility of expression that comes 
of practice as well as familiarity with an author's mind, such as 
the translation of Zeus’s interruption of his spouse :— 
Saipovln, ai piv diear, ce 561. 
Thou mak’st, my wife, conjeciure without end, . 
a line of which Paley’s interpretation is, 
My good dame, ’tis always “ I think” with you! 
Such, too, is the line over which so many translators have wasted 
so many conceits :— 
Adivoy ytriva Evex’ 55, 
Truly is Troy most loyal to her kings ! 
Else had a stony raiment been thy doom. 
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But there are also lines and couplets on which Mr. Cordery’s 
exact scholarship and keen insight are brought to bear with novel 
results and illustrations. In Il. 216, 

xp) piv ogwirepdy ye, Oecd, Exrog sipdoacPat, 


the dual form of the pronoun is but a small matter; and Lord 
Derby passes muster when he translates 


Goddess, I needs must yield to your comma nds. 


But we cannot help feeling that Mr. Cordery has gone deeper and 
done better when, in translating 
Goddess; whate’ér mine anger, yet to k 
Such double heat Better 
he recognises the association of Juno with Minerva in the bidding 
which has come to Achilles through the latter. Out of two lines 
in the Third Book representing part of Helen’s description of 
Ulysses to Priam and the Elders, he géts a sort of antithetic force 
caution do not remember his predecessors in translation to have 
cau; 
dg ev "TOdenc, mep tobonc 
side mavroiove re Sédovg Kai pijiea TuKVa, 
In the wild isle of Ithaca born and bred, 


Yet ishe most the master of all arts, 
And of the ways and wisdom of the world. 


And again in the Seventh Book he has, to our thinking, hit the 


sense of a dubious line, 


in referring péXreo%a, not, as Lord Derby and others do, to the 
war-cry, but, as the scholiast suggests it to mean, to clever and 
trained evolutions in the battle :— 


In close encounter to advance a foot, 
Attuned to Ares’ power, 


Though usually very independent, both from the tone of his 
mind and from the place and date of his translation, Mr. Cordery 
has not scomed to take a hint in season. It is an interesting 
study to com his ending lines in the Eighth Book with those 
wherewith Mr. Tennyson gave the reading public a taste of his 
Homeric translation, in posse, in the same volume with “ Enoch 
Arden.” It is no flattery to say that they come creditably out of 
the — while the sole expression which, on a subsequent 
perusal, he has borrowed from our Laureate (i.e. the rendering of 
dp’ imeppayn donerog aifijp, 

And the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest) 


is not so much a loan, as a hint profited by and fructified :— 
And every and promontory and grove 
Stands their hichest the heavens break up, 
A boundless empyréan, 

No doubt a vigilant eye might espy a misconception or a mis- 
translation here and there. tptcavré re wavra, in the cooking scene 
i. 466), cannot mean “and spread them out.” It is a slip to 
render éxaréuBow¢ dé (11. 449), “ and each the value of a 
hundred herds,” instead of “a hundred oxen”; and there is 
modernism and surplusage in the translation of a line describing 
Thersites’ discomfiture (II. 95-6) :-— 

dxptiov amepdptaro daxpv, 
Wiped his tears, 
Pained and with foolish slink, /ike beaten hound. 


All that is meant to be conveyed is that he “looked foolish.” We 
find fault, too, with the modernized rendering of two lines from 
the speech of Hector to Andromache (VI. 464):— 


For oh, may I be fathoms deep in clay, 
Or ere I hear thy cries, or know thee torn away. 


pe reOvndra card yaia cadbrrot, 
y' Ere cig Te Boijc, od 


The expression “deep in clay” hardly squares with our idea of 
an Homeric barrow pe foot. high ete and not deep down 
beneath, the surface. But for every mistake, if such little matters 
can be so called, our examination assures us that a hundred beau- 
ties and neat renderings might be told off in compensation ; and, 
in the hope of attracting readers to a very graceful version of a 
poet of whom they cannot afford to be ignorant, we shall con- 
clude with the transcription of a few beautiful lines from the 
same pathetic interview to which our last citation referred 
(11. VI. 484, &e.):— 


But pity 
Fell upon Hector watching her : he laid 
A gentle hand upon her, saying soft, 
“ My dearest, mourn not for me over muclis 
span of life hath been allotted me: 
“ Of this be sure, no man can cut it short. 
“ But never breath’d, or be he brave or base, 
® Who seaped the death ordained him from his birth 
“But go thou home; there occupy thy thought 
“With old familiar duty, distaff, loom ; 
* And lay thy daily rom upon thy maids. 
“Man’s duty stil is war: and, of all men 
& born, that duty lies on me supreme.” 


‘THE PREY OF THE GODS* 


te be moral and dull is to be respectable, if tedious; to hy: 
immoral and witty is to be amusing, if reprehensible ; but ty 
be both dull and immoral, naughty and not nice, is to be two bag 
things at once—consequently to be out of the pale of aeceptangg, 
altogether. We do not pretend to understand Mrs, Ross Churg 
or to hold any key which will fit the puzzle of her mind. gh 
makes a great parade of religious sentiment, and gives effusiyg 
descriptions of the effect which the sight of a crucifix produces, 
on a married woman meditating an elopement with her lover. 
also on the loss which the same palpitating sinner foresees she 
will feel when she can no longer go to Holy Communion; while 
at the same time she revels in the details of a meditated adulte 
which only just escapes the last actual A er the pr- 
gress, raptures, and dangers of the situation with odious minute. 
ness. Mrs. Ross Church does not undetstand her métier, Po 
add profanity to immorality is piling up the agony unnecessarily, 
Could she not divide her forces, and give us only one at 
time? She ought to remember that mental digestions vajy,. 
and that every one is not endowed with the remarkable robust. 
ness which apparently distinguishes hers. The character of Sip 
Lyster Gwynne alone would have been enough for most readers; 
why double his coarseness with that of the Slade family, ang 
again with Lottie Cameron’s? Again, that Gwendoline as q 
married woman should have had such an exceedingly ardent 
affaire with Auberon Slade would also seem as close coquetting 
with the seventh commandment as need have been; why repeat 
the performance, simply reversing the positions, and make Auberon 
as a married man lust after Gwendoline as a widow? And why, 
with all this in hand, and something like blasphemy to 
commit so hideous an offence against eesthetics as is implied in 
such a sentence as this P— 

The white and crimson roses that clung so confidingly to the deep potth 

with early dawn, now, shame-faced at the day’s debauch, shrink backward 
from its embrace, and hang their full-blown beauties from weak and 
enervated stalks, while their strong scent mingles with the still sodden air, 
and turns it sickly. 
It seems to us as if Mrs. Church did not at times know what she 
wrote. It isa pity that she has no friend at hand to read her 
proofs, and strike out the worst passages before they reach the 
public. Perhaps that friend would do a better office still by 
putting the whole MS. behind the fire. 

Of the various characters composing this wretched production 
with a senseless title, not one is natural or pleasant, save the 
mere sketch of Major Calvert. Sir Lyster Gwynne is simplya 
brutal monster; a swearing, loud, unmannerly ruffian who insults 
and tyrannizes over his wife, for whom he does not seem to 
have the smallest affection, though the kind of man described 
would be naturally affectionate, if only in a rude and clumsy 
manner. He is, in fact, the mere whipping-boy whereon Mrs, 
Church exercises her lash against husbands in general. To be 
sure his brutality deepens as we goon; the author apparently 
forgetting that in the earlier pages she had confessed, in am 
apostrophe to “uncongeniality in marriage”—in re Gwendoline 
and her “great unfilled void,” her “ aching sense of solitude”~ 
“ here is a case of no hard blows or rough ill-treatment, not even 
of hard words or petty tyranny.” Yet a little later we find him 
speaking to his wife as no gentleman would speak to his cook; and 
again, further on, we find him tyrannous, insolent, and intolerably 
brutal. Nevertheless Mrs, Church says distinctly, “He loves 
his wife after a fashion.” In what fashion we have failed 
to discover. The whole character is simply monstrous; as much 
like the finished portrait of a possible man as are the rude hier 
glyphics which village boys chalk on barn-doors, where somethi 
like a pipe and something like a sack with two mouths is supposed 
to designate the schoolmaster or the squire. . 

Gwendoline, the ethereal wife of this very clayey gentleman, is 
as umatural, and more tiresome. She isthat nonsensical nuisance 
une femme incomprise, who adores poetry, writes music, poses 
herself as a suffering saint, repeats “lines” to herself while 
“erying for nothing” and looking at the harvest moon, and who 
prepares herself to fall in love with Auberon Slade before she has 
seen him, on the strength of his having written poetry, some 0 
which she has learnt by heart, and some set to music. She # 
religious, and High Church; sentimental, and of exquisite sens 
bilities; but of plain common sense, of anything like honest moral 
principle, we find as little in her as we find of the ordinary English 
gentleman in Sir Lyster. She has a presentiment when she hears 
that Auberon Slade is to come to the house, and she pathetically 
urges her husband not to invite him; but he bullies her, and uses 
bad language, so she gives up the contest, and Auberon is brought 
over to the Hall. And the excitement of this sweet saint a” 
chaste wife at the thought of his coming is so great that she has 
a sick headache, and cannot appear at luncheon, which gives Sit 
Lyster an opportunity for more blustering and bad language; 
though, to be sure, he stoops down and kisses her, while she 
« shrinks from, almost shudders at, the rough embrace ; ” and the 
interview is ended by Sir Lyster whistling loudly, “slamming the 
bedroom door after him, and stumping down into the hall. 
Going back to the kiss given by the husband to the wife, we 
will quote one of the author's characteristic touches, It is nots 
coarse as many others :— 

His is no sensitive spirit to discern in a moment where it is weleomed oF 
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repulsed 5 and she has no other light but his, by which to interpret her own 
” Her private opinion, when she forms one, is, that she was born 
fort Hooded and dislikes all familiarities. She never dreams that there may 
‘be sweeter kisses in the world for her than these—kisses which shall «-em 
to lift her from this earth to heaven! 


Ofcourse when Gwendoline and Auberon Slade meet, which they 
do, not in the drawing-room as ordi eople would have done, 
put in the bedroom corridor, where y Gwynne, “clad in a 
fowing robe of soft white muslin, relieved by knots of mauve 
xibbon, is leaning out of one of the windows which look upon the 
park, and watching the glorious August sun as it sinks like a ball 
of fire behind the trees,” we know what is in store for us. And 
when Mrs. Church begins a with “Oh, hearts! that 
Jook out thus upon each other in the first hour, from strange eyes 
whose colour you have yet to learn,” and goes on about the differ- 
ence between passion, love, and “that unspoken language of one 
ing spirit to another,” we are very sure that we shall 
pave in the future. scenes sensual and unspiritual enough to 
getty the most prurient reader. And so we find it, when 
uberon and Gwendoline, throwing ‘aside the pre mee of 
ic attachment and spiritual converse with which they have 
come to “bright, hot blushes of passionate pleasure,” to 

feelings of suffocation,” and finally to the climax when “she 
tums and their eyes meet, and for the first time feed upon each 
other's fire; searching far, far down into unfathomable depths, until 
the hot blood mounts to either face, and their spirits rush together 
and are one.” We do not wonder, after such a fervent passage at 
ams, that she “closes her eyes, and leans weakly back against 
the table; whilst, with a d wn sigh, he turns away, and 
walks to the further end of the apartment.” The upshot of all 
this hot blood is, that Gwendoline agrees to elope with Auberon, 
leaving her only daughter, who has been badly hurt by an accident, 
and leaving her without apparently a thought. Butshe is “ saved 
from herself” by the “ priest,” Mr. Lawrence, who induces her to 


come to evensong, after he has found her “ hiding her hot cheeks | 


in the long cool ”; and who talks to her in the sacristy, 
shows her the crucifix, and bids her “ Look at It, as the poisoned 
Israelites gazed at the brazen serpent; cling to It, as the drowning 
man clings to the spar that is his only chance of safety ; embrace 
It, as the sick and polluted embraced the garments of the Lord.” 
We owe the reader an apology for quoting the language in which 
Mrs. Ross Church mixes up the most sacred subject a Christian 
can contemplate with the nauseous sentimentalism and immorality 
of this silly book. 

Auberon Slade is painted as the most fastidious and refined of 
men, Yet he is the son of a father and mother who would take 
high rank in a hierarchy of the vulgar, and has sisters to corre- 
spond. We do not say that such a thing is impossible ; nature has 
infinite resources; but we do not think that kites breed eagles, or 
that out of such a family as the Slades could arise such a son as 
Auberon. This is, however, only by the by. But if Auberon 
could not help his parentage, he had at least some voice in 
his own marriage; and though Lady Mary St. Maur, whom he 
delicately calls “a jade,” had “thrown him over,” though Lady 
Gwynne had played fast and loose with him more than once, at 
first consenting and then retreating, yet, if he did make up his 
nind to marry, one might reasonably expect that he would have 
chosen something more like a poet’s ideal than Miss Lottie 
Cameron. The world is large, women are redundant; could not 
his lines have fallen in pleasanter and more suitable places? The 
character of Lottie Cameron is as spiteful as that of Sir Lyster, 
and as coarsely coloured. It would have been easy to have 
made her inferior to ly Gwynne in all the more subtle 
feminine charms, and yet to have preserved a sweetness and 
beauty that would have interested the reader, instead of present- 
ing her as a foolish female country bumpkin, evidently destined 
in time to become a termagant and a harridan. And Mrs. 
Church does not see that she has made Auberon, her hero, as 
substantially brutal to his wife as Sir Lyster was to Gwendoline. 
Nor does she show -— consciousness of the puerile vulgarity of 
the instances which she cites of Lottie’s want of savoir faire. 
Rich people as the Slades are, a dinner consisting of a boiled leg 
of mutton at the top and roast shoulder at the bottom, flanked 
by a beefsteak pudding on one side and a dish of chops on the 
other, was sesaly an impossibility, given a cook who knew her 
business, And, granting the dinner at all, it was the cook and 
not the mistress who was to blame, and Auberon’s anger was 
therefore as unreasonable as it was unmanly and ungentleman- 


But the whole book is blotched throughout. We had marked 
more than fifty ce of unredeemed vulgarity, which we 
could quote if we had the space ; for Mrs, Church sins as much in 

on as in idea, as much in form as in substance. She speaks of 
_ Gwynne “pelting” past, and of Auberon’s “ shapely paw,” 
4s if such phrases were of the ordinary speech of English gentle- 
folks, Daisy, grown up, is very much more like a barmaid than a 
lady, and indulges in . to an extraordinary extent ; Gwendo- 
line expresses her incredulity by the highly graphic but scarcely 
Tefined “Never!” which servants end uneducated people use 
When they wish to show surprise; and, from first to last, the Prey 
of the Gods is as vulgar, dull, and immoral as its fantastic title is 
wimeaning and absurd, 
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T,ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1871 


will CLOSE on September 30.Admission DATLY (except Wednesdays) from 10 a. 
to6 P.M., ONE SHILLING. On Wednesdays, Half-a-Crown. 


LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1872. 
ce The General Rules for the Exhibition of Selected Specimens of all Kit ee 


CAL INSTRUMENTS, PAPER, and PRINTING, wit 
may now be had of the Attendants in the present Pat Exhibition, and by letter addressed to 
the Secretary.—Offices, 3 Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 


-) EWELLERY in the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

of 1872.The Trades interested in Jewellery and its Machinery—Selected Speeimens of 
which will be Exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General Rules at the present year’s Exhibi-: 
tion, or by written application to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 


OTTON in the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1872, 

Trades interested in Cotton and its Machinery—Selected Specimens of which will be 

Exhibited in 1872—may obtain the General Rules at the preeens year’s Exhibition, or by 
written application to the Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 


PRINTING, PAPER and STATIONERY in the INTER-. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION of_ 1872.Trades interested Prin and. 
obtain ne: ules a! resent year’s Exhibition, or ritten application , 
Secretary.—Offices, Royal Albert Hall, Kéndington. 


USsICAL INSTRUMENTS in the INTERNATIONAL’ 
EXHIBITION of 1972-—‘Trades interested in Musical Instrumenta—Selected 
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minore etate of the said d their Christian and surnames, addresses 
descriptions, the full parti laims, a and the nature 
of the securities (if any) held by them; or, in default thereof, they will be r il tad 


efit of the said decree. Every Creditor holding any security is to produce 
ice-Chancellor. Sir John Wickens, at his chambers, No. 13, 


petore the Vil Wednesday, the ist N: ber, 1871, at clock, being 
Mi esex,on vs ovem atone 
for adjudicating on the claims.--Dated this 2th day of July, 1971.” 


ALEXR, HEMSLEY, Seeretary’s Office, Albany, ull Patties. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE.—The Sixteenth Series of AUTUMN 
CONCERTS will commence on Saturday, 


Dore, GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 

of PICTURES (ineluding * CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” MON. 
TERY" li OF CHRISTIANITY,” FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). Ten to 
Six.— te = 


BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

There will be TWO CLASSES held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year, for the 
convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation Examination at the London 
University—from October to January, and from March toJune. Provision will be made for 
Teaching all the Subjects required, as follows : 

L CLagencs, FRENCH, ENOLISH, MODERN GEOGRAPHY, and ENGLISH HIS- 
RY—MALCOLM LAING, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
2. MATHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Rev. E. 8. CARLOS, B.A., Trin. 
Coll., Cambridge. 
3. CHEMISTRY—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 


Fee for pe! Souree of Three Months 10 Guineag 
Fee for 1 5 Guineay, 
Fee for3 Guineas, 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A CLASS in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific Examination will be held 
from January to July, and will include all the Subjects required, as follows: 
CHEMISTRY—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. 

BOTANY—Rev. G. HENSLOW, M.A. Cantab, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
ZOOLOGY and COMPARATIVE ANATOMY—W. 8. CHURCH, M.D. Oxon, Lecturer on 
} > ga Anatomy to the Hospital ; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ Church, 


MBCHABICAL and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—P. J. HENSLEY, M.D. Cantab, Fellow 


of Christ's Coll. bridge. 

Fee to pose, hrc of the Hospital 6 Guineas. 
Fee to others...........++ 10 Guineas. 
Fee Single Subjec 3 Guineas, 


Further information may be obtained on cation, personally or by letter, to the RESIDENT 
WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


SESSION 1871-72. 


LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE vill commence on M 4 October 2. 
LECTURE at 3 P.M., by Professor H. CHARLTON BAS TAN, 


The SESSION of ) FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including the the 
Fine Arts) wilt begin Bin October 3. INTRODUCTORY LECTUR 
Professor ROBINSON LIS, M.A. INAUGURAL LECTURE for the DEPARTMEN 
of FINE ARTS, on Wednesday, October 4, at3 P.M., by Professor E. J. POYNTER, A.R.A. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the Department of the Applied 
Sciences) will begin on Tuesday, October 3. ” 


The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, the Natural 
ces, Shorthand, &c., will commence on Monday, October 9. 
The Gompet. for BOYS between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, 
Septembe: 


Prospectuses of the variou: » Deptseneate of the College, containing full information respectin: 
Classes, Fees, sand Hours of Attendance, &c., and Copies of of the Regu tions ant to the 
Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes o ‘aes 

the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the Co! 


The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, ond also that for the Andrews 
Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be held at the College on the 
oo and 29th of September. 


Ciep nd is close to the Gower Street Station of the M litan Railway,and only a 
are minutes from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 


ways. 
August 1871. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director—Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, C.B.,F.R.S., &e. 


During the Twenty-first Session, 1871-72, which will commen October 2, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA ATIONS will be given : 


1. Chemistry—By E. Fe. D., F.R.S. 


2. Metallurgy—By John Perc: 
3. Natural History—By T. ‘LL.D., F.R.S. 
By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.S. 
6. Genlone. By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Applied Mechnnicon By M. Goodeve, M.A. 
ysics— Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S. 
Mechanical Drawing—By the Rev. J. Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 


ann Fee for aun desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
of £20, of the Laboratories. 

are received in the Royal College of boratory of the 
= — of Dr. Frankland, and in the “under the di of 


ne to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
may oa Tickets at reduced pi 

Science Teachers are also adtnitted to the Lectures at reduced fees, 
a Raval Highness the the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholarships, and several others have 


ana i to the Royal School of Mi: 
‘or apply Registrar, Roy: ines, Jermyn 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


EDUCATION LEAGUE.—THE THIRD 


ee GENERAL MEETING will be held at Birmingham, on Tuesday and 
18th October, 1871. 


17th and 
PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
MORNING SITTING, from 10.30 till 1.30 
Chairman’s Address. 
The of the Executive Commi 


Election of the Council, Officers, and —_ Committee. 
Resolution providing for Parliamentary action in the course of next Session. 


AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 P.M. to 5 P.M. 
Papers and Discussions on the Worki d Defects of the Elemen Education Act. 
Paper on School Fees, by W. DALE. Esq., M. 
Paper on Education ‘het and its Working = Wales, by Rev. SONLEY JOHNSTONE. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 
MORNING SITTING, 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. 


on Education in Ireland Scotland. 
from National Education League fur Ireland will attend). 


AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 P.M. to5 P.M. 
Papers and Discussion on Free Education. 
EVENING, 8 P.M. 
Conversazione in the Town Hall, at the invitation of the Mayor of Birmingham. 
Papers, or speak the subjects set down for discussion, 
—) = > amelie obtained on application at the Offices of the League, 47 Ann Street, 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. 


M&S LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of ANCIENT 

HISTORY ( Grteal Sta the Savage and Civilization, &c.), English Language and Lite- 
rature (the Drama), spear — of Eek Literature, and English Reading and Compo- 
sition, will RECOM arly in October. Miss DREWRY has some time disengaged 
for Classes in Shoe ta King Henry’s Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 


WV ORCESTER CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Four Scholarships 

(Oxford) have been gained this year by PUPILS of the School. There will be Two 

Tunda® Boarders in the Master's House after Michaelmas. The Fourth Term will 
commence on Tuesday, October 3.-MAURICE DAY, M.A., Head-Master. 


[DIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

WOOLWICH.—Mr. J. ASHTON, M.A. (Fifth Wrangler), prepares ¢ ANDIDA 

for the above Examinations. At the recent Examination for the I. C. BE. ATES 

Mr. Ashton’s Pupils wore successful. and in the last ieee for Woolwich the os en of 
was also ton. Address, 84 


a Pupil of Mr. Ash of the 
Henry's Road, South & King 


Ff DUCATION.—SEASIDE, SUSSEX.—The late PRINCIPAL 
(Married) of a Public School in combexion with the London Universi ersity rece 
POA ARD Mil Service Examain prepares for, Publie Schools, Uni 
various tary an ivi ce Examinations. or erms, wwe 
CR. Messrs. Hatchard, 187 Piccadilly, W. TENCE, address 


N M.A. of OXFORD, Highest Classical Honours, of varied 
and successful experience in Tuition, READS with NON-RESIDENT py PUPILS ; 
London for the E.I.C.8., Scholarships at the Universities and Publie Schools, m 


Examinations.—Address, E. 8. T., Frederick May & Son’s Advertising Offices, 160 Piceaaie®® 


(THE RECTOR of a COUNTRY PARISH, of t 
Educational experience, is desirous of tating CHARGE of CHILDREN 
are ob! bliged to India or Abroad. An excellent Education given, 
assistance, and all the comforts of home. Boys would be carefully prepared for Public 
Liberal terms expected.—Address, B. D. F., Post-Office, St. Neots, Hunts 


A LADY and GENTLEMAN (who have no family), living 
near Regent's Park, ve as BOARDERS FOUR YOUNG living 
paring for Examinations at = University of London. Ample accommodation is proyj 
paving a to him, and other Rooms ms being 
entirely set ap pu of dy. Terms, uin neas per Session xcell 
will be given. —Address, dress, G.8., Li Lewis’ 3 Library, 136 Gower Street, London, W references 


Board is offered to a LADY in a Gentleman’s . Family, 
residi ng at a Cathedral Town distant a few hours from London. The 
pleasant and t the climate mild. le society. Inclusive terms £130 per annum, vik s 
of if required.—Address, R. X., care of M 
City, ] Lon ion. 


ANTED, by the ADVERTISER (a highly respectable Man) 
a situation ss 0 FICE KEEPER, MESSENGER, or any Place of Tee 
testimon: ials.—Address, J. G., 26 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W. 


CAPTAIN and Mrs. GEORGE B. SIMPSON have REMOVED 

for the Winter Season from Underdown House, Herne Bay, to their Town Residence, 
8 BURY STREET, London, 8. tag —Address Letters for Captain SIMPsoN to the East Indig 
United Service ‘Club, St. James's, 


JUN IOR OXFORD ‘and CAMBRIDGE CLUB.—This CLUB 
will be OPENED, immediately upon the completion of the necessary alterations, for the 

ies Dune of Past and Present Members of the above Universities, and of Trinity 
llege, in 

The two poncions Houses of which the Club consists will afford ample accommodation, 

every comfort will be provi ‘he Rey ae with the Names of the President and Cond 

mittee, are now ready, and i ip should be made at once to the Hoy, 

SECRETARY, at the Club I House, Grafton ‘Street, Piccadilly. 


W ORCESTER PARK HOUSE, Surrey, Ten Miles from 
London, a Mile from a Station.—_FOR SALE, by order of the Executors of the 

Sir James Pennethorne, the above important FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE of 
about Forty Acres. It is situate in an undulating, well-wooded, and favourite district, ang 
includes a commodious Family Mansion, approached by a carriage-drive, and containing 
fifteen Bedrooms, two Dressing-Rooms, Bath-Room, Box-Room, four handsome Reception- 
Rooms, Billiard-Room, spacious Entrance and Inner Halls, Workroom, Servants’- Hall, 
Butler's Pantry, ample Offices,and extensive ellarage, Stabling for six horses, Coachhouses, 
Laundry with Room over, Gardener's Cottage, and two other modern Cottages. The Grounds 
are singularly picturesque, and include Lawn, Italian Garden sloping to ornamental running 
water, Croquet Lawn surrounded by timber trees and shrubs, Secluded Walks, Rose Garden, 
br! vegan House, two Kitchen Gardens (one walled), Melon Ground, Cowhouse, 

dulating Park Lands adorned by ornamental timber and belted on one side 
oo a row of an old elms.—Particulars (from a personal inspection) of Messrs. DepEynax, 
TeEwson, & FARMER, 80 Cheapside, E. C. 


HY»Ropatuy.. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
Premises. Private entrance into Richmond Park. Prospectus on application. 


RIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel equal to its sone existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladiesand Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Contract Charge by the Week.—Com- 

to“ The o The MANGER," Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 
HOT 5 L 


ILFRACOMBE 


Po in its own Ornamental Grounds of five acres, extending to the Beach, 
Private Terraces on the north side afford the finest Marine Promenades attached to any Hote 
in Se Kingdom. _ The Building ae — 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. Wines 
choi Address, J. BOHN, Ilfraco: 


essrs. Dawson & Sons, 121 Cannon 


SEASIDE. 
OZONE OZONE OZONE 


Those who value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and general restoration of vital power, 
are recommended to take the Ozone Baths, to be had only at 


THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, ISLE OF THANET. 
N.B.—Visitors wishing for ciing-eeme ae the Hotel are recommended to write a week 
vance. 


Moat Hall, Bearsted, Maidstone, August 17, 1871. 
S1r,—It is with Bigeoase that I bear testimony to the extraordinary effect your baths have 
upon the system r the past three years I have been suffering from great weakness, intense 
nervous debility, hy extreme deafness. I have consulted many physicians, and been under 
their treatment, but from them all I received no relief. I suggested Turkish Baths at the 
advice of a friend, but was strongly urged not to go through the ordeal lest consequences 
should be serious. Being on a visit to Ramsgate, I overcame the prejudice of my friends, and 

after undergoing a course of treatment of the Turkish and Ozone Baths under your gui 

I feel a grateful pleasure in stating that me hanya — is now perfect, and that my general health 

vastly improved. I bear this voluntary testimony as a deserving tribute to your ability. 


Iam, yours truly, 


_ Mr. ARTHUR. FREDERICK KIPPING._ 


GOUTHAMPTON. .—The SOUTH-WESTERN, at the Ter- 
i f the Railway and opposite the Docks. Splendid Public Rooms, and numerous 
Suites of Apartments. Billiard ona Smoking Room. Hot, Cold, and Shower Baths. Fixed 

and moderate Charges. Tariff forwarded on application to 
LINFORD & CATHERWOOD, Proprietors._ 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. 
GIBRALTAR Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


” 


From 


Every Tuesday,at2a.m, 


Saturday, Sept. 2, 2 p.m. Tuesday, Sept. 12, at 2a.m. 
Andevery alternate And every altern: 
Saturday thereafter. Tuesday thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA ...... ‘And every Fourth And every Fourth 
NEW ZEALAND.. Saturday  thereaiier. ‘Tuesday thereafter. 
And all Ports touched at by - Stensners of the British India and the Netherlands India 
m Navigation Companies. 

An abatement of 20 cent. Passe ~‘ charge for the Return Voyage is made to Passengers 
who have paid full fare to or from Ports Eastward of Suez re-embarking monte t Six Months 
— arrival, and 10 per cent. to those re-embarking within Twelve Months. EC 

Through Tickets to Brindisi can be obtained of Leneau & Co., 6 Billiter Street, B.0- 

For Rates of Passage Money and Freight, which have m muc u an 

information, apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or ‘Oriental Place, 


aturday, Sept. 2,2 p.m. {Pang Sept. 12, at 2a.m. 


PaAwe CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, WOOLWICH, 


LUPTON, 
reeent Examination for the th and the last 
3 pils obtained 2nd, and places.— 
South Hill Park, Hampstead, 


BRINDISI MAIL ROUTE to EGYPT, INDIA, IA, CHINA, 


AUSTRALIA, ROME, vié Falconara, NAPLES, via Fogsia. Shortest and 


Route. For Through Tickets and information, apply to the SOUTH ITALIAN RALLW. 
Agents, LEBEAU & CO.,  Billiter Street, London, E.C. 


iad 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
’ 
| 
| 
| 

| 
ALEXA) 

CALCUTTA ....000. 

SINGAPORE ...... 

il 
il 
A ddre: Sedbergh louse, 


